EFFIE ADELAIDE "ROWLAND’S SERIAL STORY BEGINS TO-DAY. 
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PAUL'S FIRST THOUGHT 48 HE {RODE AT GERTRUDE'S SIDE WAS THAT SHE WAS WORTHY A MAN'S BEST LOVE. 


PAUL ASHTON’S PUPIL. 


([NOVELETTE,] © 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


ee 
“WHERE never liyed @ man more 
g) unlike the generally - conceived 
idea of a schoolmaster or tutor 
} than Paul Ashton. To begin with, 
. = there was nothing of the peda- 
gogue about him. He was em hatically not 
cckworm, Then, for some cight-and-twenty 
qoms of his life, he had not only never needed 
had been supplied with as 
eedful commodity as any well- 
tent’, wae could desire; then, at a mo- 
oe notice, or, perhaps, to be more correct, 
‘20 notice at all, everything was changed. 


Sir Ge Trevlyn, Paul’s uncle, a hale, 
jovial bachelor squire, took it into his head, at 
the rather advanced age of sixty, to choose a 
wife. Of course, this step made him quite 
independent of the society of a nephew, and 
from Ps | almost indispensable to his uncle, 
Paul himself de trop, and being a great 
deal too proud to remain where he was not 
wanted, at once faced the problem of how to 
earn his own living. 

His fortunes had indeed received a fatal 
blow.. The new Lady Trevlyn was neither 
young nor pretty, but she unlimite 
influence over her husband, and she hated his 
ne with that bitter, al hatred 
which can only live in the heart of a 
thoroughly and narrow-minded woman. 

Miss ia Jenkins had never dreamed of 
such @ matrimonial prize as the wealthy 





d | take. 





squire of Glenross. Truth to say, she had 
reached that age when women ly despair 
of husbands, and even at the best time of ber 
life she had never soared beyond the ambi- 
tion of being the wife of a well-to-do trades- 
man. It was all an accident. A very lucky 
one for Miss Jenkins, but decidedly a very 
fatal one for Paul Ashton. 

Unele and nephew mostly took their autumn 
holiday together; ‘but Paul's unludky star 
made him desire a trip to Norway, which Sir 
Geoffrey declared himself too old to under. 
e pair parted on the best of terms. 
The nephew started for the land of the mid- 
night sun; his uncle went down to a very 
select boarding house at Bournemouth, where 
he intended to stay till Paul rejoined him. 

Alas, for Mr. Ashton’s prospects. Travelling 
incessantly, he had left no minute instrac- 
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tions where Jetters might find him, or Sir 


Geoffrey's valet would probably have warned 
him of the coming blow. At the boarding- 
house were many ladies who vied with eac 

other in making things agreeable to the 
Baronet. A sharp attack of iffmess—not dan- 
gerane in. the least, but distressing while it 
asted—brought out their tenderest sympa- 
thiggy It was dexterously hinted to him’ how 
terrfoly a man needed-a wife in times of ill- 
ness, and Sir Geoffrey, whose greatest failing 
was an almost morbid anxiety about his own 
health, fell into the snare. He proposed to 
the lady who seemed most iearabe. in the art 
of sick nursing, and when Paul Ashton re- 


turned to England he found a letter at his club, 


@nnouncing the marriage of his uncle and of 
Miss Amelia Jenkins. 

The property. was strictly entailed, If 
Lady Trevlyn did not present her husband 
with a child, everything must revert at bis 
death to Paul, the only son of his sister ; but 
in the meanwhile the young man was com- 

letely at his uncle’s mercy. .Save a paltry 

undred a year inherited from his father, he 
had nothing of his own. He had been brought 
up to an. idle life as the heir of a great 
éstate. Now the advent of a baby Trevlyn 
might cut him out for ever from all chance of 
Glenross, and even if Sir Geoffrey’s marriage 
was childless, the Baronet was likely to keep 
his nephew out of the property for twenty 
ears or more--the Trevlyns were a long- 
ived race, and often reached ninety—and what 
was to become of him? 

People are not always so Mereenary as we 
delight to paint them. ‘There were -one or 
two friends and neighbours round about Glen- 
ross quite ready to take up the cudgels, for 
Paul, and Lord Somerton, whose estates 
joined Sir Geoffrey’s, was fixed on as the best 
of them to speak plainly to the Beronebaed 
impress on him the necessity of doing 80! 

ing for his nephew, [ pelts 
“They were friends of long standing, and the 
Earl set out on his mission confident of Suc- 

. With twenty thousand a year, Sir 
Geoffrey could well afford not only, to con- 
tinue his nephew’s allowange, but to patby a 
sum annually towards a le . 


But it took the Earl a Tittle aba¢k. to” find | 


Lady Trevlyn in the library, and to perceive 
—as she speedily showed him—shé Tiad no 
intention of leaving him. fte-a-téte with ber 
husband. Whatever he had to urge on Paul’s 
behalf must be urged in the presence of this 
stranger, who was equipped in most‘unbride- 
like garments of blac alpaca covered in 
bugles. 

Sir Geoffrey listened patiently. 
cast an anxious glance at his wife. 

“My dear, pray do not stand on ceremony 
with Lord Somerton, if you have anything to 
call yon away!” 

The angular female declined to take the 
hint. 

“Tm not busy. this morning,” she said, 
quietly, ‘and my place’ ig at your side, 
Geoffrey. Tll not see you drawn into pro- 
mising what isn’t really yours to give. I 
shall stay here and remimd you of your 
duties !” 

Lord Somerton was a gentleman of the old 
régime. He had never in his life spoken un- 
courteously to a woman. 

Lady Treviyn’s sex stood her in good service 
now. The only reproof the Earl gave her 
insulting speech was that from that mement 
he utterly ignored her’ prosence; and addressed 
himself solely to his ald friend. 

“Paul Ashton is a fine ‘young. felow—an 
heir of- whom any mat might be proud.” Here 
the nobleman sighed, for he had no cause for 
pride in his eldest son. “Tt surely cannot be 
‘your intention, Trevlyn, to do nothing for 
im, after bringing him. up all these years as 
your adopted son? I-can quite understand 
that, as a married man, ‘you would not require 
a third person in your home, but I hope you 
mean to provide for him suitably. I have 
some right to speak,” added the Earl, ‘gravely, 
“for I am the lad’s godfather. All the world 
knows his mother was. my first love, and I 


Then he 


can't, help taking @ great deal of ititerest. in 
im. 


Sir Geoffrey looked at his wife. Whatever 
had Leen the spell used, it was certain she had 
gained complete authority over him. 

“I think, Somerton, haye done a great 
déal already for Paul. His education cost me 
a@ prett: 
hundred a year ever since he left Oxford.” 

“Which allowance stops at Christmas!” 
put in Lady Treviyn, grimly. “My husband 
sees now it is a mistake to squander his 
money upon.a godless young man. He has 
yer say + heh 

ain the Karl pointedly ignored the bride 
and turned to -his ay friend hae there was’a 
change in his voice now, and. it was evident 
he was fast losing patience. 

“We have. been Mife-long friends, Trevlyn, 
but I don’t fancy we are likely to meet often 
in the future. Before I leave you, will you 
kindly tell me your intentions respecting Paul? 
1 am not asking this as a favour. I demand it 
as a right!” 

“He has had a good education,” said the 
Baronet, feebly, “ he must earn his own living. 
Heaps of young men do.” 

Lord Somerton waived that question. 

“Without any help from you? Let me 
understand you, Treviyn: Is it your inten- 
tion to leave your nephew entirely unassisted 
until the time” (the Earl could not help this 
retort) “when in the course of nature he 
becomes master of Glenross?” 
| “He may never be master here. I may have 
children of my own,” said Sir Geoffrey ; “ but 
in any case I do not intend to do anything 
more for Paul Ashton. He behaved’ abomin- 
ably when he heard of my. marriage,” 

“May I ask how?” | | °°, 

A letter was put into PLofd. Somerton’s 
hands, in which Paul expressed sur- 
prise at bis uncle’s union anda hope it might 
prove for his happiness. There was no mes- 
sage, direct or indirect, to the bride, which, 
of course, was the “abominable” part. of it. 
 “T have sent him everything which «be- 
longed to him,” said Sir Geoffrey, “carefully 

ed aud labelled, to the Charing Cross 

otel. 1 know he was staying there.’ 7 

“Carriage paid!” put in Lady Trevlyn, 
leg: was most liberal of my dear hus- 
' band.” 

Lord Somerton rose to go, . He had failed 
in his errand—failed utterly—but he was not 
sorry he had gone: to Glenross. At least, he 
had discoyered what manner of woman was 
the bride. He would take good care his wife 
and daughters never crossed her threshold. 

The old butler, who let Lord Somerton out, 
looked so apologetic that the Earl understood 
how the faithful retainer resented the in- 
dignity of serving such a woman as the new 
Lady Trevlyn. 

“There are sad changes here, Donald,” said 
the Earl, simply. 

“Tm going, my lord. A month from the 
day she came home ’I] see me leaving the old 
place. I’ve saved money, and the late mis- 
tress—Sir Geoffrey’s mother—left me an 
annuity. I shall do well enough, though I 
had hoped to end my days with the family. 
ll make bold, Lord Somerton, to ask you to 
speak to your agent for me for one of your 
new cottages. T’d fain stay on near the old 
place where T’ve lived so long.” 

“You shall have the cottage, Donald. Can 
you tell me’ (Mr. Ashton’s address? Is. it 
true he is staying at the Charing , Cross 
Hotel?” ‘ 

“He was’ there, my lord. He’s going to 
settle down near Brompton way, I believe.” 

As he passed out of the lodge gates the 
Earl met Dr. Galpin, the village doctor, ‘evi- 
dently on his way to Glenross. 

The doctor and the peer were old friends 
aswell as neighbouts, and the latter put out 
his hand. 

“Going' to make your call on the bride, 
Galpin? : I pity you!”’ 

The doctop-S 
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the “idéa° Sir-Geoffrey if in’ a had state of 
health, and I can’t convince them to the con. 
trary.” 

“ He looked well enough to me.” 

“He is perfectly well ; but. he was always 
absurdly. anxious over himself, and she iy 
clever woman, and knows how to tum his 
foible to her own advantage.” ° , 

“I don’t understand!” 

“I hate talking against a woman, my |ord 
but Lady Trevlyn is the mos: arrantly 
selfish specimen of the sex I ever encoun. 
venga" ; a 

i uite agree -with you.” 

“Tf a let her husband return to his od 
active life and. usual octupations he would 
miss his eure every turn, and in a very 
short time Mr, Ashton would be back again, 
ef Hecause his uncle could not do withoy: 

m. 


“T see.” 

“Now, Lady Soh strong point is jll- 
ness. J\believe she really is an excellent nurse, 
If she can only keep Sir Geoffrey in a state of 
perpetual anxiety about his own health she 
w:ll be of the utmost importance to him. The 
moment he pronounced himself well and re 
turned to his old habits she would be rather 
an encumbrance than otherwise—besides, it's 


cheaper!” 
“Cheaper! I don’t understand!” 
“My lord, you will see it if you consider 


the life of a semi-invalid} with early dinners, 
no extravagances of food. or wine, no lavish 
hospitality, no visiting to keep up, must come 
cheaper than keeping open house in the 

enerous way in which Sir Geoffrey kept it. 

ady Treviyn knows perfectly that the 
present is all she can count upon. She is 
good many years younger than ber husband. 
All she can save out of his income will come 
in for her private use by-and-by.” 

Lord Somerton sighed. 

“It’s a bad business, and Treviyn has beer 
an idiot ;but I hope she won't take advantage 
of his folly to—starve him!” 

Dr. Galpin iaughed cheerfully. . 

“No fear of that! Her one scheme is to 
prolong his life to the utmost limits, and to 
retain her influence over-him. She will flatter 
him to he top of his bent and study his 
health above everything else. Now and then 
he may regret his old bachelor days, but you 
need. not ‘he uneasy, Lord Somerton ; he wi! 
be looked after as carefully as though he had 
a wife who worshipped him.” fad 

Now, the Earl’s own wife did worship him, 
although she knew perfectly she was not the 
love of his life, and that his best affection 
was buried in Mary Trevlyn’s ee per 
haps. Dr. Galpin was thinking of the Countess 
when he made his little speech. i 

“Who was she?” asked the Earl. “The 
papers described her’as Amelia Jenkins, short 
and simple ; but 1 oe she had a father! 

“Oh, dear, yes! e was a dissentin 
minister, and a great man among Lis = 
people. He left his daughter fifty pounds 
a-year. I believe she assisted the proprictress 
of the boarding-house in light domestic daties, 
and so eked out her income.” pe 

“She called Paul Ashton a godless young 
man,” observed Lord Somerton. _ 

“J daresay! The sect (I forget its a 
I rather fancy her father. invented it himse 
look upon all deep thinkers as given over to 
the evil one. You know Paul is very aan 
and goes in for learngd books and that aor 
thing. His aunt would be sure to think him 
quite beyond'redemption.” 

“ Has she any relations?” sod 
“TI believe she had one sister, who marti 
against, their father’s wishes. This oat pa 
have left children (she is dead herself); >” 
cettainly there is no one nearer.” 


Lord Somerton went home to his wile. — o 
very ‘pretty woman, despite her forty nib 
years, and the fact that her eldest som, V' 
should have been her joy and pride, ' : a 
bringing dishonour upon their grand olc — 

“Bee,” said the Earl, excitedly, “! Bo 

1 her 


seen that woman, and if you call or 
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<< 
never forgive you! She's simply odious!” 

‘The Countess smiled. { 

“JT haven't thé slightest wish to know her, 
Douglas. It was you who wanted me to call 
as a compliment to Sir Geoffrey.” 

“Treylyn has made his bed, and he must lie 
on it,” said. the Earl, philosophically. “T 


can’t think how he did at, Bee. She’s one of 


the plainest women Lever saw, and not even a 


dy! 

" Lady Somerton looked graye. 

“And Paul?” 

“Qh, I failed utterly. He'll do nothing what- 
ever for Paul. His wife won't let him. She’s a 
kind of female preacher (I think Galpin said 
go), and sean Paul as a regular black 

¢ e ! » 
a Do the Trevlyns mean. to live at Ross- 
more?” ; ; 

“I believe so.” 

“But it will be frightfully dull for her if 
nobody calls,” said the Countess, who knew 
perfectly well the neighbourhood generally 
would follow her own example, and not s 
Lady Treviyn’s acquaintance. 1 

“Oh, she's got her. mission. It’s.a kind of 
double one. She's going to make Trevlyn live 
till he’s ninety, and she li try and convert the 
villagers to some new religion founded by, her 
father |” 

“She must be a dreadful woinan?” 

“My dear, she’s so dreadful that though it 
was all bis own fault, I could hardly help 
being sorry for Trevlyn t” 

That was the beginning of it. That was 
how Paal Ashton, heir of Glenross, came to be 
entirely dependent on his own exertions always, 
excepting that very modest hundred a year, of 
which nothing could deprive him. 

A great many people pitied Paul. A few, 
hke his godfather, Lord Somerton, would 
gladly have lent him a helping hand, but Paul 
surprised them all. He actually refused to be 
pitied, while as to the “ helping hand” he was 
so independent no one liked to offer it. 

“J don’t owe a shilling in the world,” he 
told the Conntess, when she insisted on his 
dining with her in London, whither she had 
come up for two days to do some shopping. 
“There's no one depending on me. I have first- 
rate health, and if things come to the worst I 
have enough money to keep me out of the 
workhouse. ‘Things might have been a great 
deal worse, Lady Somerton.” 

“But you, who delighted in a country life, 
to be cooped up in London lodgings; besides, 
Paal, you ought to make a name for yourself, 
and how are you to do it if you have always 
to be thinking about money?” 

“But I don’t always think about it,” he 
protested. “I’m happy enough; only,” and the 
corners of his mouth went down, “I do hate 
the thought of that woman ruling at Glen- 
Toss |” 


“So does everyoné—except your uncle!” 

“He must be a little mad! ” said Paul, cheer- 
felly. “Why, I heard the other day that all 
the old servants had left in a body, and Lady 
Treviyn kad replaced them by an army of 
female converts!” 

Lady Somerton nodded. 

“She kept on the coachman because she was 
anxious dbout your unele’s safety when he 
drove ont; but everything else is. changed. 
The gardens are given over to young men, who 
ll up their spare time in preach 

vusework is done by a regiment of orphans in 
Ted uniforms, The Vicar is nearly frantic.” 

‘I don't wonder; but does she bring the 
regiment to church?” 

“She never goes herself. One of the largest 
rooms at Glenross has been fitted up as a kind 
of chapel, and Lady Trevlyn preaches there 
‘very Sunday, I faney the head gardener helps 
erase It is the talk of the neighbour- 


“Tm sure T don’t wonder—but my uncle?” 
The Earl 
he looked the 


icture of health, so you need 
hot be anxious 7 . 


about him, Paul!” 


ing. The. 


met him the other day and said 





“ And does he ever go out alone?” 

“Yew He goes into the town sometimes by 
himself. He never visits anyone.” 

“ Did anyone ‘call on her?” 

“No one! I sometimes think it was a mis- 
take! If we had tried to welcome her as one 
of us she might have liked the réle of a great 
lady, and not struck out a line for herself. 
Some people declare she does a great deal of 
good, and I sup itis kind to feed so many 
orphans; but I'd far rather myself subscribe 
liberally to some good asylum, and have proper 
servants to wait on me! ” 

“So would I!” 

But at this part of his life Paul Ashton did 
not get much waiting on. He had spoken 
cheerfully to the Countess, and said truly that 
his prospects-were fair enough ; but, unluckily, 
@ man cannot live upon prospects, but gener- 
ally requires_something more substantial to 
take with them. ; 

Paul’s writings were attracting attention. 
Now and again a paper of his was paid for, 
and paid for well, but the most part he had to 
depend on the very meagre income before 
alludedto, and on such fees as he could pick up 
by coaching young men for various examina- 
tions. 

A Cambridge M.A., a graduate in honours, 
of course he was well-qualified to act as tutor; 
but then he had no experience in teaching, and 
pupils were rather hard to come by, so the first 
year of his independence was no easy struggle, 
and the anniversary.of his uncle’s marriage 
found him with a very slender balance at his 
bankers, and no dividends due till the following 
January. 

It was the end of July, London was getting 
unbearably hot, and the close little rooms at 
Brompton seemed stuffier than usual. It was 


the first year in his life that Paul Ashton had 


had to contemplate passing a whole summer in 
the metropolis. 

He felt tired and languid, the change in his 
lot had been so sudden. At Glenross he had 
had his own mare, his own dog-cart, his body 
servant, and his gun. He had enjoyed every 

rivilege which might have come to Sir 

eoffrey’s own son, and now he had to look at 
omnibus fares before he spent them. He had 
to give up club dinners, and content himself 
with such humble meals as came within his 
landlady’s culinary skill. Instead of lawn- 
tennis, boating, and cricket, he had had to 
“eram” classical lore into heads too thick to 
receive it easily. Instead of balls, dances, and 
picnics, his sole relaxation was an occasional 
stroll in the -park, or a seat in the pit of some 
crowded theatre. 

It had left its mark on him, this sudden 
change of life. In the olden days Paul had 
been used to look younger than his years. Now 
anyone would have taken him for thirty-five 
rather than twenty-nine—a tall, broad- 
shouldered young man, with the fresh colour of 
one used to live a great deal in the open air, 


jast a little faded by a year of London smoke. 


Paul Ashton was not strikingly handsome. 
His was not the type of face a young lady 
would rave about, but he had his own share of 
good looks. His features were regular if too 
strongly marked, and his flashing dark eyes 
were full of spirit and intelligence; but just 
now his expression was that of utter weari- 
ness. . It was so hot that the little sitting- 
room seemed unbearably stifling and, open 
the window as he would, no breath of air came 
to cool the atmosphere. Paul had come in 
from a long walk, and he felt unusually tired 
and depressed. The contrast between his lot 
last year, and his circumstances now, struck 
him more painfully than it had ever done. be- 
fo 


re. 

“If only I chad rn a hint of what was 
coming!” thought the young man, a little 
dejectedly. “I might have saved money. To 
think of what I spent in Norway last summer, 
why it would keep me for a year now.” 

A knock at the door. Just the rap of a 
man’s knuckles, ‘but it seemed to bring com- 


fort to Mr. Ashton. 


His face brightened as 
he called out, “Come in!” and the nexi 
moment there entered Charley Digby, a young 
fellow of two or three and twenty, who long 
ago hed heen Paul’s fag at Eton, and who 
had clang to him so persistently that he was 
almost the only friend of other days who 
frequented the dreary Brompton lodgings. 

“I say,” he observed, with painful frank- 
ness, when the first greeting was over, “ what 
on earth’s the matter? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“You look washed out! I tell you what it is, 
Paul, you will never stand August in London, 
You'd ever so much better change your mind, 
and come with me to Scotland next week !” 

Paul Ashton smiled. 

“My dear old boy, do take ‘no’ for an an- 
swer, if it was only you and your mother I 
believe I should forget my ‘piace,’ and accept 
your invitation ; but I can’t face a dozen guests, 
who all know my history, and who would all 
be aghast at the idea of a beggar like me com- 
ing among them!” 

“I wish I had never asked a creature,” said 
Digby, petulantly, “not bat what I think you 
wreng them, Ashton. Folks aren’t all mer- 
cenary. Besides, some day luck’ll turn, and 
you'll be master of Glenross !” 

Pau! smiled rather bitterly. 

“Tm afraid you don’t read your J'imes at- 
tentively, Charley. If you had studied the first 
column of it this morning you would haye 
known—that I should never return to Glen- 
ross |” . 

“Good gracious! Why?” ; 

“ Only that Lady Treviyn has presented my 
uncle with a son and heir!” 

Mr. Digby stared in blank amazement. In 
common with qaost of Paul’s friends, he had 
believed the present state of things would end 
with Sir Geoffrey’s life. Never onee had he 
given a thought to the contingency of the 
Baronet having a child. 

“Don’t pity me,” said Paul, abruptly, “ fox 
I don’t believe I could stand it. Now, Digby, 
you understand why I can’t face anyone who 
knows my story just at present!” 

“But you ought to go somewhere,” per- 
sisted Digby, with quiet common-sense. “I 
tell you, Paul, you looked quite fagged out, 
and to ruin your health won't mend your for 
tune. Do promise me to go away. ¥oeu can 
write as well at the seaside as in London!” 

“Tl see about it.” 

Left alone, Mr. Ashton remembered hie pro- 
mise, It was marvellously difficult to fulfil it, 
seeing how empty his purse was; but yet 
Digby’s words had impressed him more than he 
knew. 

He felt a‘ strange longing for some other 
view than that of the narrow London street, 
some other sound than the cries of the milk 
men and paper boys who haunted Merton Road. 
A change would do him all the good in the 
world, the only question was how. could he 
take it. 

The very paper which had dealt him such a 
blow was to give him hope. Taking up the 
Times to read again Lady Trevlyn’s triumph, 
he came. across an advertisement, which, after 
some deliberation he determined to answer. 

“ Holiday Tutor Required in Yorkshire, near 
the coast, a coach, for at least two months 
to prepare one pupil to enter at Cambridge in 
October. Quict- house, small family; ample 
time for private study. State terms to A-B.C., 
Sandon Castle, near Whitby.” 

Paul Ashton wrote by that day’s country 
post. He knew Yorkshire well, though he had 
never been in that particular part of it. He 
thought he might s two months very 
pleasantly in the neighbourhood of Whitby. 

He had no acquaintance in that direction, 
and fortunately his name was common enough 
for people not to connect him as a matter of 
course with Sir Geoffrey Trevlyn’s some time 
hei 





eir. , 
If only he could get the post it would freshen 
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tions where Jetters tight find him, or Sir 
Geoffrey's valet would probably have warned 
him of the coming blow. At the boarding- 
house were many ladies who vied with eac 

other in making things agreeable to the 
Baronet. A sharp attack of iffness—not dan- 
gerous in the least, but distressing while it 
lasted—brought out their tenderest sympa- 
thies: It was dexterously hinted to him how 
terribly a man needed @ wife in times of ill- 
ness, and Sir Geoffrey, whose greatest. failing 
was an almost morbid anxiety about his own 
health, fell into the snare. He proposed to 
the lady who seemed most learned in the art 
of sick nursing, and when Paul Ashton re- 


turned to England he found 4 letter at his club, 


announcing the marriage of his uncle and of 
Miss Amelia Jenkins. 

The property was strictly entailed, If 
Lady Trevlyn did not present her husband 
with a child, everything must revert at bis 
death to Paul, the only son of his sister ; but 
in the meanwhile the young man was com- 

letely at his uncie’s mercy. Save a paltry 

undred a year inherited from his father, he 
had nothing of his own. He had been brought 
up to an. idle life as the heir of @ great 
estate. Now the advent of a baby Trevlyn 
might cut him out for ever from all chance of 
Glenross, and even if Sir Geoffrey’s marriage 
was childless, the Baronet was likely to keep 
his nephew out of the property for twenty 

ears or more--the Trevlyns were a long- 
iived race, and often reached ninety—and what 
was to ‘become of him? 

People are not always so Mereenary as we 
delight to paint them. ‘There were one or 
two friends and neighbours round about. Glen- 
ross quite ready to take up the cudgels. for 
Paul, and Lord Somerton, whose estates 
joined Sir Geoffrey's, was fixed on as the best 
of them to speak plainly to the Baronet.and 
impress, on him the necessity of, doing some- 

ing for his nephew, ee Ce 
“They were friends of long standing, and the 
Earl set out on his mission confident. of ‘suc- 
céss. With twenty thousand a year, Sir 
Geoffrey could well afford’ not only to con- 
tinue his nephew’s allowance, but to pat by a 
stim annually towards a le Pf 


Tittle 
But it took the Earl a little abagk. to find |’ 


Lady Trevlyn in the library, and feerve 
—as she speedily showed him—she had no 
intention of. leaving him. féte-d-téte. with her 
husband. Whatever he had to urge on Paul’s 
behalf must be urged in the presence of this 
stranger, who was e gee in most‘ unbride- 
like garments of black alpaca covered in 
bugles. 

Sir Geoffrey listened patiently. 
cast an anxious glance at his wife. 

“My dear, pray do not stand on ceremony 
with Lord Somerton, if you have anything to 
call yon away!” 

The angular female declined to take the 
hint. 

“T’m nog busy. this morning,” she said, 
quietly, ‘and my place ig at your side, 
Geoffrey. Tl not see you drawn into pro- 
mising what isn’t really yours to give. I 
shall stay here and remmd you of your 
duties!” 

Lord Somerton was a gentleman of the old 
régime. Ue had never in his life spoken un- 
courteously to a woman. 

Lady Trevlyn’s sex stood her in good service 
now. The only reproof the Earl gave her 
insulting speech was that from that moment 
he utterly ignored her’ prosence; and addressed 
himself solely to his old ‘friend. 

“Paul Ashton is a fine young. fellow—an 
heir of- whom any ma might be proud.” Here 
the nobleman sighed, for he had no cause for 
pride in his eldest son. “It surely cannot be 
‘your intention, Trevlyn, to do nothing for 
him, after bringing him up all these years as 
your adopted son? I can quite understand 
that, as a married man, you would not require 
a third person in your home, but I hope you 
mean to provide for him suitably. I have 
some right to speak,” added the Earl, ‘gravely, 
“for I am the lad’s godfather. All the world 
knows his mother was. my first love, and I 


Then he 


Jonged to. him,” said Sir 





can't, help taking a great deal of interest in 
im. 


Sir Geoffrey looked at his wife. Whatever 
had Leen the spel used, it was certain she had 
gained complete authority over him. 

“I think, Somerton, i haye done. a great 
déal already for Paul. His education cost me 
a prett 
hundred a year ever since he left Oxford.” 

“Which allowance stops at Christmas!” 
put in Lady Trevlyn, grimly. “My husband 
sees now it is a mistake to squander his 
money upon.a godless young man. He has 
other claims on it!” 

Again the Karl pointedly ignored the bride 
and turned to his old friend ; but there was’a 
change in his voice now, and it was evident 
he was fast losing patience. 

“We have been life-long friends, Treviyn, 
but I don’t fancy we are likely to meet often 
in the future. Before I leave you, will you 
kindly tell me your intentions respecting Paul? 
1 am not asking this as a favour. I demand it 
as a right!” 

“He has had a good education,” said the 
Baronet, feebly, “ he must earn his own living. 
Heaps of young men do.” 

Lord Somerton waived that question. 

“Without any help from you? Let me 
understand you, Trevlyn: Is it your inten- 
tion to leave your ‘nephew entirely unassisted 
until the time” (the Lari could not help this 
retort) “when in the course of nature he 
becomes master of Glenross?” 

‘He may never: be master here. may have 
children of my own,” said Sir Geoffrey ; “ but 
in any case I do not intend to do anything 
—_ = od Rene yer He behaved" abomin- 
ably when he heard of my, marriage.” 

“May I ask how?” ys i 

A letter was put into Zofds Somerton’s 
hands, in which Paul expressed sur- 
prise at bis uncle’s anion and a hope it might 
prove for his happiness. There was no mes- 
sage, direct or indirect, to the bride, which, 
of course, was the “abominable” part, of it. 

“T have sent him everything which « be- 
firey, “carefully 

acked aud labelled, to the Charing Cross 

otel. I know he was staying there.’ ; 

“Carriage paid?” put in Lady Trevlyn, 
Mines was most liberal of my dear hus- 

and.” ’* 

Lord Somerton rose to go.. He had failed 
in his errand—failed utterly—but he was not 
sorry he had gone: to Glenross. At least, he 
had discoyered what manner of woman was 
the bride. He would take good care his wife 
and daughters never crossed her threshold. 

The old butler, who let Lord Somerton out, 
looked so apologetic that the Earl understood 
how the faithful retainer resented the in- 
dignity of serving such a ‘woman as the new 
Lady Trevlyn. 

“There are sad changes here, Donald,” said 
the Earl, simply. 

“Tm going, my lord. A month from the 
day she came home ’1] see me leaving the ol 
place. I’ve saved money, and the late mis- 
tress—Sir Geoffrey’s mother—left me an 
annuity. I shall do well enough, though I 
had hoped to end my days with the family. 
ll make bold, Lord Somerton, to ask you to 
speak to your agent for me for one of your 
new cottages, I'd fain stay on near the old 
place where I’ve lived so long.” 

“You shall have the cottage, Donald. Can 
you tell me (Mr. Ashton’s address? Is it 
true he is staying at the Charing , Cross 
Hotel?” ‘ 

“He was there, my lord. He's going to 
settle down near Brompton way, I believe.” 

As ‘he passed out of the lodge gates the 
Earl met Dr. Galpin, the village doctor, evi- 
dently on his way to Glenross. 

The doctor and thé peer were old friends 
as well as neighbouts, and the latter put out 
his hand. 

“Going' to make 
Galpin? 1 pit wu 

The doctops 













your call on the bride, 
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penny, and I have allowed him four’ 





= = a 
the “idea” Sit-Geoffrey if in" a bad state 
health, and I can’t convince them io the oo 
trary.” 

“He looked well enough to me.” 

“He is perfectly well; but. he was always 
absurdly. anxious over himself, and she is , 
clever woman, and knows how io tum his 
foible to her own advantage.” © 

“I don’t understand!” 

“TI hate talking against a woman, my lord, 
but Lady Trevlyn is the mos: arrantly 
selfish specimen of the sex I ever encoun. 
vay ; i 

“I quite e with you.” 

“TE she let’ her husband return to his lq 
active life and. usual oetupations he woul) 
miss his nephew-at ‘every turn, and in a very 
short time Mr, Ashton would be back again, 
rug Hecause his uncle could not do withou: 

m.” 


of 
D- 


“T see.” 

“Now, Lady Sgr, strong point is jjj- 
ness. JW\believe she really is an excellent nurse, 
If she can only keep Sir Geoffrey in a state of 
perpetual anxiety about his own health she 
w:ll be of the utmost importance to him. The 
moment he pronounced himself well and re 
turned to his old habits she would be rather 
an encumbrance than otherwise—besides, it’s 
cheaper!” 

“Cheaper! I don’t understand!” 

“My lord, you will) see it if you consider 
the life of a semi-invalid} with early dinners, 
no extravagances of food or wine, no lavish 
hospitality, ‘no visiting to keep up, must come 
cheaper than keeping open house in the 

enerous way in which Sir Geoffrey kept it. 
foae Treviyn knows perfectly that the 
present is all she can count upon. She isa 
good many years younger than ber husband. 
All she can save out of his income will come 
in for her private use by-and-by.” 

Lord Somerton sighed. 

“It’s a bad business, and Treviyn has beer 
an idiot ; but I hope she won't take advantage 
of his folly to—starve him!” 

Dr. Galpin iaughed cheerfully. ; 

“No fear of that! Her one scheme is to 
prolong his life to the utmost limits, and to 
retain her influence over-him. She will flatter 
him tothe top of his bent and study his 
health above everything else. Now and thea 
he may regret his old bachelor days, but you 
need. not ‘be uneasy, Lord Somerton ; he wil! 
be looked after as carefully as though he had 
a wife who worshipped him.” Se 

Now, the Earl’s own wife did worship him, 
although she knew perfectly she was not the 
love of his life, and that his’ best affection 
was buried in Mary Trevlyn’s grave, 80 pet 
haps. Dr. Galpin was thinking of the Countess 
when he made his little speech. E 

“Who was she?” asked the Earl. “The 
papers described her’as Amelia Jenkins, short 
and simple; but I hi 4 she had a father! y 

“Oh, dear, yes! e was a dissenting 
minister, and a great man among his own 
people. He left his daughter fifty pounds 
a-year. I believe she assisted the proprictress 
of the boarding-house in light domestic duties, 
and so eked out her income.” 4 

“She called Paul Ashton a godless young 
man,” observed Lord Somerton. _ 

“JT daresay! The sect (I forget its name— 
Irather fancy her father. invented it himself} 
look upon all deep thinkers as given over t 
the evil one. You know Paul is very — 
and goes in for learned books and that sort 0 
thing. His aunt would be sure to think him 
quite beyond'redemption.” 

“ Has she any relations?” sad 
“I believe she had one sister, who marti 
against, their father's wishes. This ones ra 
have left children (she is dead herseif); ™ 
cettainly there is no one nearer.” 4 

Lord Somerton brags are * his wile. sda 
ve retty woman, despite her forty ©" 
veh and the fact that her eldest son, wi? 
should have been her joy and pride. Sg: a 
bringing dishonour upon their grand shares 

“Bee,” said the Earl, excitedly, ° Tn 
seen that woman, and if you cal! on her 
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never forgive you! She’s simply odious!” 

“The Countess smiled. z 

“] haven't thé slightest wish to know her, 
Douglas. It was you who wanted me to call 
ys a compliment to Sir Geoffrey.” ; 

“Trevlyn has made his bed, and he must lie 
on it,” said. the Earl, philosophically. a8 
can't think how he did at, Bee. She’s one of 

the pluinest women Lever saw, and not even a 
” 
a ty Somerton looked graye. 

“And Paul?” ; 

“Oh, I failed utterly. He'll do nothing what- 
ever for Paul. His wife won't let him. She’s a 
kind of female preacher (I think Galpin said 
so), and pont. x Paul as a regular black 
} ee r “ 
as Bo the Trevlyns mean to live at Ross- 
more?” ; i é 

“I believe so.” 

“But it will be frightfully dull for her if 
nobody calls,” said the Countess, who knew 
perfectly well the neighbourhood generaily 
would follow her own example, and not seek 
Lady Trevlyn’s acquaintance. ' 

“Oh, she’s got her. mission. It’s a kind of 
double one. She's going to make Trevlyn live 
till he’s ninety, and shell try and convert the 
villagers to some new religion founded by. her 
father!” 

“She must be a dreadful woman?” 

“My dear, she’s so-dreadful that though it 
was all his own fault, I could hardly help 
being sorry for Trevlyn t” 

That was the beginning of it. © That was 
how Paal Ashton, heir of Glenross, came to be 
entirely dependent on his own exertions always, 
excepting that’ very modest hundred a year, of 
which nothing could deprive him, 

A great many people pitied Paul. A few, 
hke bis godfather, Lord Somerton, would 
gladly have lent him a helping hand, but Paul 

surprised them all. He actually refused to be 
pitied, while as to the “ helping hand” he was 
so independent no one liked to offer it. 

“I don't owe a shilling in the world,” he 
told the Countess, when she insisted on his 
dining with her in London, whither she had 
come up for two days to do some shopping. 
“There's no one depending on me. I have first- 
rate health, and if things come to the worst I 
have enough money to keep me out of the 
workhouse. ‘Things might have been a great 
deal worse, Lady Somerton.” ’ 

“But you, who delighted in a country life, 
to be cooped up in London lodgings; besides, 
Paul, you ought to make a name for yourself, 
and how are you to do it if you have always 
to be thinking about money?” 

“But I don’t always think about it,” he 
protested. “I’m happy enough; only,” and the 
corners of his mouth went down, “I do hate 
the thought of that woman ruling at Glen- 
Toss ! ” 

“So does everyoné—except your uncle!” 

“He must be a little mad!” said Paul, cheer- 
fey. “Why, I heard the other day that all 
the old servants had left in a body, and Lady 
Treviyn had replaced them -by an army of 
female converts!” 

Lady Somerton nodded. 

“She kept on the coachman because she was 
anxious ‘bout your umele’s safety when he 
drove out; but everything else is changed. 
The gardens are given over to young men, who 

up their spare time in preaching. The 
housework is done by a regiment of orphans in 
red wiforms, The Viear is nearly frantic.” 

‘I don't wonder; but does she bring the 

Tegiment to church?” 

“She never goes herself. One of the largest 
rooms at Glenross has been fitted up as a kind 
of chapel, and Lady ‘Trevlyn preaches there 


every Sunday, I faney the head gardener helps 
ao It is the talk of the neighbour- 


“Tm sure T don’t wonder—but my uncle?” 


he The Earl met him the other day and said 


‘the first year in his life that Paul Ashton had 


“And does he ever go out alone?” 
“Yew He goes into the town sometimes by 
himself. He never visits anyone.” 

“ Did anyone call on her?” 

“No one! I sometimes think it was a mis- 
take! Ti-we had tried to welcome her as one 
of us she might have liked the rdle of a great 
lady, and not struck out a line for herself. 
Some people declare she does a great deal of 
good, and I sup itis kind to feed so many 
orphans; but I'd far rather myself subscribe 
liberally to some good asylum, and have proper 
servants to wait on me!” 

“So would I!” 

But at this part of his life Paul Ashton did 
not get much waiting on. He had spoken 
cheerfully to the Countess, and said truly that 
his prospects -were fair enough ; but, unluckily, 
@ man cannot live upon prospects, but gener- 
ally requires.something more substantial to 
take with them. ' 

Paul’s writings were attracting attention. 
Now and again a paper of his was paid for, 
and paid for well, but the most part he had to 
depend on the very meagre income before 
alludedto, and on such fees as he could pick up 
by coaching young men for various examina- 


tions. 

A Cambridge M.A., a graduate in honours, 
of course he was well-qualified to act as tutor ; 
but then he had no experience in teaching, and 
pupils were rather hard to come by, so the first 
year of his independence was no easy struggle, 
and the anniversary of his uncle's marriage 
found him with a very slender balance at his 
bankers, and no dividends due till the following 
January. 

It was the end of July, London was getting 
unbearably hot, and the close little rooms at 
Brompton seemed stuffier than usual. It was 


had to contemplate passing a whole summer in 
the metropolis. 

He felt tired and languid, the change in his 
lot had been so sudden. At Glenross he had 
had his own mare, his own dog-cart, his body 
servant, and his gun. He had enjoyed every 

rivilege which might have come to Sir 

eoffrey’s own son, and now he had to look at 
omnibus fares before he spent them. He had 
to give up club dinners, and content himself 
with such humble meals as came within his 
landJady’s culinary skill. Instead of lawn- 
tennis, boating, and cricket, he had had to 
“cram” classical lore into heads too thick to 
receive it easily. Instead of halls, dances, and 
Picnics, his sole relaxation was an occasional 
stroll in the park, or a seat in the pit of some 
crowded theatre. 

Jt had left its mark on him, this sudden 
change of life. In the olden days Paul had 
been used to look younger than his years. Now 
anyone would have taken him for thirty-five 
rather than twenty-nine—a tall, broad- 
shouldered young man, with the fresh colour of 
one used to live a great deal in the open air, 
just a little faded by a year of London smoke. 

Paul Ashton was not strikingly handsome. 
His was not the type of face a young lady 
would rave about, but he had his own share of 
good looks. His features were regular if too 
strongly marked, and his flashing dark eyes 
were full of spirit and intelligence; but just 
now his expression was that of utter weari- 
ness, . It was so hot that the little sitting- 
room seemed unbearably stifling and, open 
the window as he would, no breath of air came 
to cool the atmosphere. Paul had come in 
from a long walk, and he felt unusually tired 
and depressed. The contrast between his lot 
last year, and his circumstances now, struck 
him more painfully than it had ever done. be- 


fore. 

“If only I -had hed a hint of what was 
coming!” thought the young man, a little 
dejectedly. “I might have saved money. To 
think of what I spent in Norway last summer, 
why it would keep me for a year now.” ’ 

A knock at the door. Just the rap of a 





ked the picture of health, so you need 
tot be auxious about him, Paul!” 


| fort to Mr. Ashton. 


His face brightened as 
he called out, “Come in!” and the next 
moment there entered Charley Digby, a young 
fellow of two or three and twenty, who long 
ago had been Paul’s fag at Eton, and who 
had clung to him so persistently that he was 
almost the only friend of other days who 
frequented the dreary Brompton lodgings. 

“I say,” he observed, with painful frank- 
ness, when the first greeting was over, “ what 
on earth’s the matter?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“You look washed out! I tell you what it is, 
Paul, you will never stand August in London, 
You'd ever so much better change your mind 
and come with me to Scotland next week !” 

Paul Ashton smiled. 

“My dear old boy, do take ‘no’ for an an- 
swer, if it was only you and your mother I 
believe I should forget my ‘place,’ and accept 
your invitation ;- but I can’t face a dozen guests, 
who all know my history, and who would all 
be aghast at the idea of a beggar like me com- 
ing among them!” 

“IT wish J had never asked a creature,” said 
Digby, petulantly, “not but what I think you 
wreng them, Ashton. Folks aren’t all mer- 
cenary. Besides, some day luck’ll turn, and 
you'll be master of Glenross !” 

Pau! smiled rather bitterly. 

“Tm afraid you don’t read your J'imes at- 
tentively, Charley. If you had studied the first 
column of it this morning you would haye 
known—that I should never return to Glen- 
ross |” . 

“Good gracious! Why?” , 

“ Only that Lady Treviyn has presented my 
uncle with a son and heir!” 

Mr. Digby stared in blank amazement. In 
common with qaost of Paul’s friends, he had 
believed the present state of things would end 
with Sir Geoffrey’s life. Never once had he 
given a thought to the contingency of the 
Baronet having a child. 

“Don’t pity me,” said Paul, abruptly, “ for 
I don’t believe I could stand it. Now, Digby, 
you understand why I can’t face anyone who 
knows my story just at present!” 

“But you ought to go somewhere,” per- 
sisted Digby, with quiet common. sense. “I 
tell you, Saal, you looked quite fagged out, 
and to ruin your health won’t mend your for 
tune. Do promise me to go away. Yeu cam 
write as well at the seaside as in London!” 

“Tl see about it.” 

Left alone, Mr. Ashton remembered hie pro- 
mise, It was marvellously difficult to fulfi! it, 
seeing how empty his purse was; but yet 
Digby’s words had impressed him more than hi 

ew, 

He felt a’ strange longing for some other 
view than that of the narrow London street, 
some other sound than the cries of the milk 
men and paper boys who haunted Merton Road. 
A change would do him all the good in the 
world, the only question was how could he 
take it. ; 

The very paper which had dealt him such 2 
blow was to give him hope. Taking up the 
Times to read again Lady Trevlyn’s triumph, 
he came. across an advertisement, which, after 
some deliberation he determined to answer. 

“Holiday Tutor Required in Yorkshire, near 
the coast, a coach, for at least two months 
to prepare one pupil to enter at Cambridge iv 
October. Quict- house, small family; ample 
time for private study. State terms to A-B.C., 
Sandon Castle, near Whitby.” 

Paul Ashton wrote by that day’s country 
post. He knew Yorkshire well, though he had 
never been in that particular part of it. He 
thought he might pass two months very 
pleasantly in the neighbourhood of Whitby. 

He had no acquaintance in that direction, 
and fortunately his name was common enough 
for people not to connect, him as a matter of 

course with Sir Geoffrey Trevlyn’s some tim« 
heir 


> 





man’s knuckles, ‘but it seemed to bring com- 


If only he could get the post it would freshen 
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him up for the winter. Besides the remunera- 
tion it would mean two months free from ex- 
pense, while no doubt he could go on with his 
literary pursuits in the “ ample time for private 
study”; in short, Paul went to bed that night 
fully resolved to go down to Sandon Castle if 
only he could get the chance. 
nd he got it! 

Almost before he had begun to look for an 
answer he received a letter bearing the 
Whitby postmark, and written in a peculiar 
crabbed hand, which informed him that his 
terms and references being perfectly satisfac- 
tory, Lady Sandon would be glad to see him 
at the Castle on the earliest day convenient to 
himself. 

“TI suppose she’s a widow,” thought Paul, as 
he read the letter, “and my pupil is her son. 
I wonder if she has any more children. I 
never heard of the Sandons in my life. I 
must get a peerage and read up the family, or 
else pump agp i he’s quite a mine of 
information op such subjects.” 

Yaung Dighy came round before Paul left 
Brompton, and fully justified this faith in his 

wens 


po 

“Lady Sandon is an old friend of my 
mother’s,” he said, promptly; “‘but she has 
no son. Never had any children but, one 


—.. 
“ she be the pupil?” 


“Rather not. Lady Emily married and went 
out to India years before I can remember. Your 
pupil may be her son. On the whole I should 
say that was it. Doesn’t Lady Sandon mention 
him as her grandson?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, that’s it. I. can’t remember who 
Lady Bmily married, but I know it was some 
great man in one of the colonies, depend upon 
it you'll find I’m right.” 

“ And Lady Sandon is a widow?” 

“Oh dear, no. The Earl’s alive, and a niost 
hospitable old fellow, but the Countess manages 
everything. Don’t look horrified, she’s not one 
of the shrieking sisterhood that go in for 
women’s rights. You'll be very fond of Lady 
Sandon I'll bet.” 

Paul secretly doubted this. He was rather 
relieved that the Castle possessed a master, 
even if it was one who left all authority to his 
wife; and he set out for Yorkshire in excel- 
lent spirits, and a firm resolve to make the 
best of what he found there. 


—_-+-_—_—— 


OHAPTER IT. 


“You know, Molly, it’s a horrid nuisance! 
The fellow will alway sbe in the way, and 
there will be no fun to be had anyhow!” 

The grumbler was a very handsome young 
man of three or four-and-twenty, just a trifle 
ico effeminate in looks and manner, just a trifle 
weak in the expression of his well-cut mouth, 
but still a great favourite at Sandon Castle, 
and @ very important personage, for, the estate 
and title being strictly entailed on heirs male, 
the moment the Earl died, his nephew, Frank 
Sandon, would be master of the Castle and all 
the good things that went with it. 

The girl he addressed lived with the Earl 
and Countess, and called them grandfather and 
grandmother, though she was, in fact, related 
to neither. 

She was the only child of Adrian Hope’s 
first marriage, and from the day when Lady 
Emily Sandon became the colonial statesman’s 
veoond wife, Molly, then a child of two, was 
treated by her as her own daughter. 

Adrian Hope was a successful man, and a 
rich one. His first wife had been a pretty 
nobody, this second an Earl’s only child. The 
colonial politician was but human, and felt dis- 
posed te forget the year of wedded life with 
his first choice, and. to exalt the daughter, who 
had a nobleman for her grandfather, over the 
half-sister who could not boast one powerful 
connection ; but Lady Emily was justice per- 
sonified, 





She always gn Moliy’s claims as the elder 
of the two girls, and when her own Gertrude 
was sent to England to obtain the best educa- 
tion Europe could provide, the stepmother in- 
sisted that Molly should acoompany her. 

For five years the half-sisters had lived 
under Lord Sandon’s roof, for five years they 
had been under his wife’s care, and a great 
many people had come to forget thet Molly 
ny really no connection with the Sandons at 


She was the Earl's favourite, He delighted 
im her pretty face winning ways. Ger- 
trude, he always declared, he could not under- 


From time to time there had been a talk of 
the young ladies returning to Maryland, but 
Lady Emily always hoped to be coming home. 
The Earl and Countess were in no hurry to 
lose their charge, and wished, besides, to keep 
Gertrude as long as possible with them, for 
their darling wish was that she might become 
hee wife of hér cousin Frank, Lord Sandon's 

eir. 

Molly smiled at the young man’s outburst. 

“Mr, Ashton may Be very nice,” she said, 
simply; “and it seems hard Gertie should 
never have her own way.” 

“I think she has it always,” grumbled 
Frank, “and it makes her dreadfully disagree- 
able. I hate clever women, Molly!” 

Molly, who certainly was not clever herself, 
smiled, and said, deprecatingly : 

“T suppose they can’t help it. But, Frank, 
the carriage will be here directly. Hadn’t we 
better go downstairs, and be introduced to the 
ogre?” 

“What a capital name for him.” 

Molly blushed. She knew perfectly that she 
only .objected to the scheme because Frank 
Sandon did, and. that would have been 
perfectly contented for rude and the tutor 
to struggle all day with Greek roots, so long 
as they did not inveiglo*the young heir into 
joining them. 

Childlike and innocent as she seemed, Miss 
Hope knew perfectly well on which side her 
bread was buttered. 

She was fifteen when she left Maryland, old 
enough to know that her father cared nothing 
in the world for her compared to the love he 
had for Gertrude. 

She was quite aware she owed every advan- 
tage of the last five years to her stepmother’s 
sense of justice, and that when they rettrned 
to the hone she must be resigned to see Ger- 
trude openly her father’s favourite. 

Miss Hope’s secret scheme was not to return 
at all, but to accept the first eligible man who 
proposed to her. At present no one had come 
forward, but Molly had a secret hope that 
Frank Sandon regarded her with more than 
cousinly affection. What a triumph for her 
if she became his wife! 

They went downstairs together to the 
pleasant octagon room, where Lady Sandon 
dispensed tea. 

The Countess and: her grandchild were alone, 
for the Earl had not yet come in. Lady 
Sandon was—as young Digby had called her— 
a dear old lady, with soft, silvery hair, and a 
complexion as delicate as a girl's. At sixty- 
five she was still strong and active. 

She ruled the Castle, and, if truth must be 
confessed, ruled the Earl too; but in one par- 
ticular she had failed. She oould never induce 
Lord Sandon to share her distrust for Molly 
Hope, and now, like a good wife, she had 
given up the struggle, and felt she must leave 
time to enlighten him. 

She was always kind to Molly. She saw 
that the girl had her fair share of all the plea- 
sures within reach, but dhe never liked her. It 
was the old, old story, so graphically por- 
trayed in the quaint couplet :— 

“The reason why, I cannot tell, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell.” 

Gertrude Hope looked up as her sister and 
Frank Sandon entered. 


“You greedy people! Did you come for 





=== 
tea? Granny isn’t going to pour it out yet 
She means to wait for my tutor!” : 

She was a head and shoulders taller thay 
Molly, and, though three years her junior, was 
often taken for the elder of the two. The halj. 
sisters were a great contrast. Molly, pretty 
tiny, and fairylike, with the blonde prettings 
of a wax doll ; Gertrude, tall, dark, and stately. 
looking. At eighteen, a mere slip of a girl 
with bold eyes, which seemed almost too big 
for her thin face, which already bore the pro- 
mise of a glorious womanhood. 

“Do you know,” said the Countess, gd. 
denly, “I begin to feel nervous. What shall 
we if this Mr. Ashton is some mysterious 
bookworm who never opens his lips except to 
instruct Gerty, and is never happy without a 
pipe io his mouth?” 

“We should have to send him away with a 
handsome cheque to console his feelings and 
the excuse thatGerty was ill with too much 
study !” 

“No, Frank,” struck im Gertrude, “it 
wouldn't be true; besides, it might hurt his 
feelings. I am sure he is a gentleman.” 

“Ashton is a very good name,” put in the 
Countess, “and I liked his letter!” . 

“How old is she?” asked Molly, in her 
sipenth, silky voice. 

“T never asked him!” replied the Countess, 
“He took his M.A, some years ago, so he 
can’t be very F og 

“He'll be fifty,” said Frank, mischievously, 
“and wear blue spectacles. His hair will 
scanty, his wardrobe shabby, and he will prow! 
about with a green cotton umbrella tucked 
under one arm.’ 

But Lady Sandon did not laugh at this sally. 
She looked gravely at Frank, and said, “I hope 
you will remember that Mr. Ashton comes here 
im @ Measure as our guest, and that I expect 
him treated with the utmost courtesy.” 

“Don’t be afraid, aunty. I shall be polite 
ness itself to the old fellow. Depend upen it, 
he will——” 

But the sentence was never finished. A 
servant flung open the door, announcing “ Mr. 
Ashton,” and as the tutor walked up the room 
to greet the Countess, Frank and Molly glanced 
at each other in mute surprise. Was this the 
ogre? This the middle-aged, get pons 
tutor. Why, he could not be much over 
thirty, and he had his pedigree stamped on his 
face. A gentleman of long descent, used to 
the best society, that was the immediate ver- 
dict of anyone who looked at Paul. 

“T am very glad to see you, Mr. Ashton,” 
said the Countess. ‘ Please sit down and have 
some tea. You must be tired after your long 
journey. Molly, go and tell the Earl Mr. 
Ashton has arrived.” 

Paul’s misgivings vanished. His stay at the 
Castle would be 4 peasant time if Lady Sandon 
were really the autocrat: Digby had hinted; 
but, meanwhile, where was her grandson? It 
was impossible to mistake Sandon for his pupil. 
The young heir had all the grow «up airs of 4 
man about town, and none of the informal 
manners of a youth in his teens. 

Conversation went on pleasantly. Paul had 
been introduced to the young ladies, and (er- 
trude was talking to him of his journey, when 
he asked; suddenly : ‘ 

“Is your brother’ at home, Miss Hope: 
Shall I make his acquaintance to-night?” — 

“Mr. Ashton, you must be dreaming !” said 
the girl. “I have no brother!” 

Paul felt ee ; 

“But my pupil, young man f am 
coach for Cambridge?” 

Gertrude blushed crimson, and for a moment 
looked really beautiful. 

“There has been some mistake, Mr. Asiitou 
T am your pupil. At least, I mean, I lwpe © 
go to Girton in October.” 

“You!” 
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do pe ene Mr. Ashton. She is a born 


“And I am the simpleton of the family,” 
sid Molly, confidentially. “You see, Mr. 
Ashton, papa couldn’t expect two_ clever 
daughters !” : 

“You are much nicer as you are, Molly!” 
said Frank, ager “Gerty is so dread- 
fully learned she makés people afraid of her.” 

0 Paul's ise he saw something like a 
tear glittering In his pupil’s dark eyes. He 
for her, and began speaking of Gir- 

ton and her p there as calmly as though 
he had travelled over two hundred miles on 
purpose to teach a girl, he who had always 
believed learned ladies & snare and a delusion. 

Certainly Mr. Ashton had no cause to com- 
plain of his reception. Two very 
rooms re for him. The 
Countess said she did not wish her grandchild 
to work more than four hours a day, and the 
rest of his time was rang | at his own dis- 

He would find the library well stocked 

with classical books, and if he was fond of 

ing a horse was at his disposal. She hoped 
he would try to feel at home among them. 

“You are too kind,” said Payl, frankly ; 
“bot I think I must avoid the temptation of 
a horse. It took me months this year to get 
used to do without my rides, and I don’t want 
the same experience over in.” 

“Do you live in London?” asked Lady 
Sandon, suddenly. “Is vour home there?” 

“I have rooms at Brompton! I am a 
straggling literary.man, Lady Sandon!” 

“Please don’t let Gertrude study herself 
ill,” replied the Countess. “She is not 
strong, and I often feel anxious about her.” 

It was like olden times to sit down to the 
' elegant eight o’clock dunner, and be waited on 
by the train of skilful servants. 

Pau) had gone back to evening dress as a 
wetter of course. His pupil was in white 
muslin fastened by a silver girdle. Miss H 
wore turquoise blue, and looked like a fairy. 
Frank Sandon did not shine during dinner. 
He added very little to the conversation, and 
followed the ladies almost as soon as they left 
the table. 

The Earl looked after him with a sigh. 

“Tve known for a good many years now 
that he must come after me, and yet, Mr. Ash- 
ton, I can’t get used to the idea. I’ve no 
fault to find with Frank, but he always seems 
to me—rather a puppy!” 

The tutor smniled. 
“He is very young.” 
“He is twenty-five, and he has kngwn ever 
since his schooldays he must be my Mir. One 
would have thought he might have grown a 
little more dignified by this time.” 

“The dignity may come with years, Lord 
Sandon. But I can understand that you 
regret the entail.” 

“Regret it! It’s blighted my life, sir—ay, 
and my wife’s, too; and the worst of it is 
that boy's the very last male heir. If Frank 
had never been borh my daughter would be 
my heiress. It’s specially worded so in the 
entail that when there is no male heir left the 
child of the last Earl can take everything. I 
try not to bear the poor fellow a grudge, but 
I can’t always help it.” 

Js he your nephew, or your great 

“My nephew. My brothér didn’t marry 
until it seemed probable I should have no son. 
po Cis just seven years older than your 


-_ ambition it is to be a Girton 

"Wl 
don’t think she can help it. She's a clever 
girl. Always was, and I don’t think somehow 
she would take kindly to a colonial life, and 


~sary almost bound to end his days in 


Tt was not till the, following day that Paul 
Ashton had any chance of iatvulrieg into his 
Popil’s accom Directly after break 


Ope | just as t 


‘ ‘| young heir of Sanden, and pretty and_ child- 
said the Earl, *aiag argu | “T}j 





-| them treated precisely alike, and hearing them 


fast he went up to her, and said frankly,— 

“I should like to see what you have been | 
studying, Miss Hope. Then we might arrange | 
a plan of work accordingly.” | 

She led the way to wMat had once been hor! 
school-room. It was a bright, cheerful apart- 
ment, and from the window you could catch | 
just a glimpse of the restless waves of the 
great North Sea. 

Gertrude closed the door, and gave i 
tutor a chair. Then she said simply,— 

“T don’t want my sister and cousin to come | 
and we us. Frank makes game of the| 
very idea of study, and Molly says it is absurd | 

unwomanly.” 

To his surprise Paul found himself essaying | 
the part of a comforter. 

“You mustn't mind a little banter, Miss 
Hope. Men like Mr. Sandon seldom have 
much sympathy with real hard work, and | 
your sister is_young enough to think, it fun to | 
Jaugh at anything she cannot understand.” | 

“ Molly is three years older than I am!” 

“ Older? » 

“Yes. She is Miss Hope. I am only 
Gertrude. You see, mother will have Molly 
to take into society and a companion to 
her, and I do so hate the idea of leaving 
England, and so I thought I might Be spared 
to go to Girton.” 

“ And when you have stayed your time there 
what is your next plan?” 

He expected her ‘to say she had not thought. 
He was not in the least prepared for her calm, 
practical reply,— 

“TI shall wait till I am a little older, and 
then open a school. I don’t believe in the pre- 
sent system of education. Girls grow up to 
think of nothing but tennis and society. | 
should like to make them something better. 
Then, you know, although papa is a rich man, 
Molly is his eldest child, so it will be just as 
well for me to earn my own living. And now, 
Mr. Ashton, 1 want you to tell me plainly, 
h I was a boy. What chance do 
you think I have?” ‘ 

He was prepared for bad scholarship. Some- 
how, this old-world castle did not seem to him 
likely to produce a scholar; but when he had 
listened to Gertrude for over an hour and 
examined: her various acquirements he was 
nerocety surprised. . 

“Am I to speak plainly?”’ he demanded. 

“ As plainly as you can,” she answered. 
can bear cayinns but shams.” 

“Then I believe you can go to Girton and 
keep up to the ordinary level of work there. 
But I don’t think you will ever make a name 
for yourself, or e celebrated in any 
particular branch of study.” 4 

“T think I understand. Anything to be won 
by hard work you think I shalt accomplish, 
but you mean I have no natural talent?” 

“ Plenty of talent—no genius. You will pass 
through college honourably, but—your name 
won't be in all the papers as a prodigy.” 

Gertrude laughed heartily. e had com- 
pletely recovered her serenity. 
then Then I will risk it. I shall try.” Here 
she raised her eyes to his face with a strangely 
earnest look. “I shall try at least sot to 
bring shame on my tutor.” 


“F 


CHAPTER Til. 

A week had passed, Paul Ashton felt quite 
at home at Sandon Castle ; but being a clear- 
sighted, keen-witted young man, he had made 
two discoveries which the Earl and Countess, 
who had known the three young people for 
years, never even dreamed of. y 

Molly had set her heart on marrying the 


ike as she seemed, she was yet capable of a 
fierce, passionate jealousy which she nourished 
against her younger sister for no earthly reason 
that Paul could make out except that Gertrude 
was her grandmother's favourite. : 

Mr. Ashton had seen what escaped his host 
and hostess, but he had not the clue which 
would have explained his discoveries, seeing 





| both call the Earl grandfather, he neve 


te pee aeons 


guessed that only one of the girls had the mght 
to claim relationship with the house of Sandon 
That the Countess desired a marriage be 
tween Frank and Gertrude puzzled the tutor 
amazingly. 
Molly was, to his mind, far better suited to 
the ratilepated young heir, and surely, though 


| the younger was her- own favourite, it could 


not matter really to the sweet-faced old lady 
which of her grandchildren. eventually hore her 
own title. x 

Yet there were times when Lady Sandon 
seemed positively angry because Frank chose 
Molly as his companion, and it was easy to see 
her whole heart was set on his marrying 
Gertrude. 

Paal often wondered whether the girl her- 
self guessed her grandmother's wishes. Gerty 
never avoided Frank. She was on the most 
cordial terms of cousinly intimacy with him; 
but then she never seemed at ali hurt or dis- 


| pleased if he neglected her for Molly 


Her studies engrossed a great dea) of her at- 
tention, and Paul soon discovered he should 
have no cause to blush for his pupil. 

As for the holiday tutor he was happier than 
he had ever been since he had been the acknow- 
ledged heir of Glenross. 

Sandon Castle was a bright exchange for 
the gloomy lodgings at, Brompton, and in the 
manner of all about him there was no shadow 
of patronage condescension. Everyone 
treated him as a gentleman. Even Frank San- 
don, who had scoffed at the tutor before he 
came, was fain to confess that Ashton was a 
er decent fellow, with no nonsense about 

im. 

“ He will make Gertrude into a regular blue 
stocking,” said Molly, poutingly, “and I am 
sure she was bad enough before. J suppose 
now you will really let her go to Girton, grand- 
mamma?” 

Lady Sandon was not best pleased with 
Molly, and her irritation showed in her reply. 

“] always intended to let her go, Molly; 
and let me remind you that nowadays learning 
is fashionable. Out in Maryland it may be the 
custom to despise education, but bere in Eng- 
land, where Gertrude’s life ‘will be spent, a 
woman is adwmired none the less. because she 
has cultivated her intellect!” 

Molly pouted. 

yg: think I ought to stay in England,” she 
said, rather sharply, “and Gertrade go out to 
Maryland. I am the eldest, and oughe to have 
my choice!” 

Lady Sandoh looked at her searchingly. 

“My daughter will be home before long,” 
she said, quietly, ‘and 1 shall advise her to 
take you out when she returns to the colony, 


ir 
or 


With Gertrude at Girton this will he a dull 


home for a young girl; and, besides, at’ Mary- 
land young ladies marry somewhat early, and I 
think it is time you were settled in life!” 

You might have heard a pin drop as the old 
lady launched this shot. Molly looked at 
Frank as thoagh to remind hii it was a favour- 
able opportunity to publish the devetion he 
had so often professed for her in private, but 
Mr. Sandon had no fancy for a scene with his 
aunt. f 

He went on studying the morning paper 

unite unmoved, and it wae Molly herself who 

ally broke the silence. ’ j 

“T had no idea mamma had really fixed the 
time for her return. How long wil! she stay?’ 

“Three months,’ replied the Countess, “and 
your father accompanies her. I heard this 
morning. They will be here by the middie of 
October, and must leave again in January. 
Emily writes that she shall enjoy a Christmas 
at her old home. If Gertrude is at Girton she 
will still have the Christmas vacation to spend 
with her parents. It is a great relief to me 
that they have fixed their plans!” 

Frank felt the dangerous moment was past, 
and he could afford to join in the conversation, 
so he struck in: 

“Tt must be ever so long since you have seen 
them, aunt?” 

“Several years. I suppore Mr. Hope thought 
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if he spared me both his daughters he could 
not be expected to part from his wife even for 
a brief view!” : 

“Do ‘you know, I have never seen him,” re 
marked Frank, lightly. “1 suppose Gerty gets 
her wonderful cleverness from him. e’s 
awfully learned, isn’t he?” : 

“He is a good, true hearted man,” replied 
the Countess, simply, “and I respect him be- 
cause he has mide my daughter happy. He has 
become very famous since his marriage, but 
when he and Emily were first engaged he was 
jhe shyest, most unsociable man 1 ever met. 
The first time we saw him I nick-named him 
the ‘wet blanket.’ I little guessed how nearly 
he was to be connectéd with me.” 

“He was mourning for my mother then,” 
said ‘Molly, affectedly. “I suppose he was 
pretty well heart-broken for her loss?” 

Lady Sandon passed over this remark as 
entirely as though it had not been made. 

“He came over to England on some Parlia- 
mentary ‘business. J remember the Earl 
marvelled at his being sent on such an im- 
portant mission, for he had been in Maryland 
only a very short time.” 

“Twas born there,” said Molly, determined 
not to be left out of the conve’-ation any 
longer, ‘and my mother is buried in the little 
cemetery on the hill.” 

“Then ell your relations on your mother’s 
side must live in Maryland?” said Frank, care- 
lessly. ‘Have you many of them?” 

“Mamma must have been an only child. I 
never heard of anyone belonging to her.” 

“The family were English,” said Lady San- 
don, gravely, “I never met any of them my- 
self, but if they had been desirable acquaint- 
ances [ cmuihile your father would have 
wished you to visit them from time to time.” 

Molly flushed crimson. 

“ You ‘have no right to speak against them!” 
she cried, angrily. “They may be very nice.” 

“My dear, I am not speaking against them! 
I only say that Mr. Hope cannot esteem them 
much or he would have desired you to make 
their acquaintance. That is another reason, 
Molly, an favour of your returning to Mary- 

and.” 


“You seem very anxious to get rid of me?” 
retorted Molly. “I am sure grfndpapa will 
miss me if no one else does.” 

“We shall all miss you,” ssid Frank, 
eagerly. “ At least, I am sure I shall.” 

Lady Sandon went away to write her letters, 
and Moily and her lover were left. téte-d-téte, 
for he was her lover,. although he had never 
paid her any marked attention in public, and 
though he seemed tacitly to agree to his uncle's 
wishes for his marriage with Gertrude. 

“Don’t,” cried Molly, passionately, as Mr. 
Sandon tried to take her hand. * Frank, I 
feel as though I hated you! Why couldn't 
you have told her the truth that I could not 

eave England because you wanted me?” 

“Don't be foolish, Molly!” said Frank, 
cheerfully. “The truth is good I grant you, 
but the trath should not always be spoken. 
There is a time “when silence is golden.” 

“Tam tired of silence.” 

“Are you tired of me, Molly?” 

“You know I am not! But oh! Frank, 
these ooncealments and prevarications are 
misery. Why can’t you tell grandpapa the 
truth? IT am sure be would not be hard on 
us. He, at least, does not deem me only fit to 
play second fiddle to that ridiculous Gerty.” 

“Look there, Molly,” said Frank, quietly, 
“you don't seem satisfied with my word. Let's 
understand each other once for all. I care for 
you as I never shall for any other woman, and 
I mean to marry you, but even for your sake I 
daren’t risk a quarrel with my uncle.” 

“It wouldn’t make one. I am his favourite. 
He likes me better than Gerty.” 

“He likes you better to talk or jest with, 
but he is inordinately proud of his family. He 
has never quite forgiven, me because my exis- 
tence prevents Lady Emily's ever becoming a 





countess in her own right, and he has set his 


hopes on the jnjustice being repaired by a 
marriage between me and Gerty.” 

“I don’t see that it is injustice. He knew 
when he married if he had no son the estate 
and title must go to your father.” 

“ Ah, but until Lady Emily was twelve years 
old my father was unmarried.” 

“What difference would that make?” 

“His name was the last in the entail. If 
he had died unmarried my uncle would have 
been the last male Sandon, and Emily could 
have inherited everything. I believe before my 
father died he and the Earl settled that things 
should be put right by my marrying Gertrude.” 

“And you mean to doit?” 

“T mean to marry you; but, my child, you 
must have patience, unless _you want ruin to 
stare us in the face.” 

“Ruin! 
I am my fatber’s eldest daughter.” 

“T am well off now because the Earl! allows 
me a very good income. When I came of age 
he said he didn’t want me to be grudging his 
last years, and he fixed a thousand a-year as 
my allowance. , But I haven’t saved a shilling, 
Molly, and he would cut off every penny if— 
I married you!” 

“Papa is very rich!” 

“Lady Emily had a large fortune, which is 
settled on Gertrude after her mother’s death. 
Mr. Hope draws a handsome salary, but his 
expenses are heavy, and I am positive he would 
not offend his father-in-law by keeping us.” 

“Then you mean to give me up?” 

“No, I don’t,” and he kissed her, “J mean 
to wait. We can see each other often, and we 
are both young enough for a year or so to make 
no great difference.” 

It was not an impassioned wooing, but Frank 
Bandon was a modern young man, and never 
grew excited over anything. He was calm and 
practical, in spite of his boyish face and affected 
manners. He was ready to give up a great deal 
to marry Molly, to sacrifice for her sake all 
share of Lord Sandon’s savings ; but he was not 
rash enough to rush into abject poverty for the 
satisfaction of dragging her with him. 

“But if I go to Maryland?” 

“You won’t go. I'll see to that!” 

“And the Earl may live another twent 
years,” said Molly, dejectedly, “and you won't 
be able to please yourself till he’s dead. Why, 
I should be quite middle-aged, Frank, if we 
waited twenty years!” 

He did not reproach ther for her heartless- 
ness in counting on the decease of the old man 
who showed her only kindness. He only said 
coolly,— ‘ 

“There is another alternative, Molly, which 
would clear our path.” 

“Gertrude is not likely to die, she is the 
picture of health.” 

“But what is there to hinder her from marry- 


ing. someone else? If I proposed to her now, | 


and she refused, the Earl might declare she did 
not know her own mind; but when once she 
od married, I shall be free to please my- 
self.” 

But Molly did not gain the comfort he had 
expected. 

“T don’t think Gerty will ever marry any 
one,” she said, sullenly. “She thinks of no- 
thing but her books.” 


While this.conversation went on, Gertrude 


and ther tutor were reading Greek in the old 
schoolroom. 

Paul had grown used now to hearing the 
dead languages from the girl's lips, and’ cor- 
rected her mistakes as impartially as though 
she had beea a most uninteresting school boy. 

His pupil was-an enigma to him. She 
honestly loved her work, and delighted in study, 
yet there were times when he fancied she had 
some other reason than a taste for learning for 
wishing to go to Girton. 

Gertrude Hope was the frankest, most un- 
affected girl he had ever met. Honestly proud 
of her beautiful home, and very fond of her 
grandparents, she seemed just the sort of 


But, Frank, you are well off, and | 





creature to delight in a quiet country life ; and 


a 
——tas 


yet she had made up her mind to work hanj 
at a really anxious profession. As she candidly 


confessed, she was not ambitious. 


A desire for 


money could hardly influence her. Why was it 
then that she had set her heart upon becoming 


a Girton girl? 


“ You will miss your Yorkshire hills!” Pay 


told her that morning, as they 
books, and pre 
“Miss Hope, 


ut aside their 
to leave the schoolrogm. 
you know the more I think 


of it, the more puzaled I feel. Why should you, 
of all the world, want to pass examinations and 


become learned? You, who have a beautify! 
country home, and seem delighted with a quiet 
life? 1 cannot understand it.” 


Gertrude smiled, 
“ Are you superstitious, Mr. Ashton?” 
Paul looked bewildered. ~ 


* Not the least in the world. But why should 


superstition drive you to Girton?” 


The August sunshine fell on her slight figure, 
and lighted up her violet eyes. Paul had beens 
month at the Castle now, and Gertrude trusted 
him entirely. She looked on him as a friend. 

An unwonted gravity came into her mobile 


face, and she said, simply,— 


“T should like to tell you all about it some 
day, Mr. Ashton, if I were sure you would 


not laugh at me.” 


“Your sister was planning an expedition to 
Whitby this afternoon,” said Paul, quietly. 


“May I ride next you? And will you tell 
then?” 


me 


Lady Sandon, when she watched the quar 
tette start, congratulated herself that Frank 
was at Gertrude’s side, while Molly followed 
under the escort of the tutor. She little guessed 
that in a very few moments this order of things 
was reversed by Gertrude dropping behind, and 


saying to Molly— ay 

T You had better go on with Frank. 
wants to gallop over the Moor, and I don’t 
inclined’to go fast.” 


He 
feel 


Paul Ashton watched the other couple un‘! 
they were out of earshot, then said, gently— 


“ You are 
Miss Gert ! 
your desire to go to Girton.” 

“TI really wish to go,” she answered, “ 


ing to trust me with your secret, 
le, and tell me the real reason of 


but 


the idea was put into my head long ago by 
somethitig which happened in Maryland when 


I was a child.” 


“ And it is connected with superstition?” 
“ You shall judge. I suppose you know tha! 


out there most of the servants are nati 


ves 


Nearly everyone has coloured nurses. Molly 
was brought up by one; but mamima—I don't 


know whyhad a white servant for 
Grandmamma seut her out just before’! 
born.” 

Again, not having the clue, Paul 
puzzled. If Lady Sandon had thong 
coloured attendant gufficient for her ¢ 
grandchild, why had she trombled to send 
a white nurse for the younger one? 

“T think sometimes,” went on Gertr 
“that is why we are so different-—Molly 
I. She was always among the natives. 


wis 


wis 
t a 
lider 


out 


nde, 
and 
She 


spoke the language before she knew English ; 


and my nurse never let me go near the colo 
servants. She was so nice and kind, more 
what they cull in England a nursery gover! 


ared 
like 


8S. 


When I was ten years old she'died. 1 can 
remember it so well. I was sitting, crymé 
when Sonnah, Molly's nurse, came. into my 


room. 


came to see her. 
sat, with one hand stretched out almos 
though invoking a curse on me, and then 
told me I had blighted Molly’s life, and 
it was an evil day for her when I was born. 
Paul Ashton started. Pe 
“The woman must have been mud! 


She had left us long before, but Molly 
kept up a great affection for her, and she of . 
She walked up to whete 


b as 
she 
that 


“T don't think so. She was. passionately 


fond of Molly, and she had never liked me 
was probably the first chance she had | 
had of speaking to me alone. She told 


ever 
me 


that my fate would cross Molly’s, and that one 


of us must be sacrificed to the other, 


and thes 
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she swore by her own gods (she was a heathen) 


that I should be the one, and if I attempted to. 


rebel she would put me under a spell, and I 
should waste away suddenly from some cause 
no one could —_— ¥ 

Paul Ashton kept silent for quite a minute. 
This revelation had 
surprise, that, in spite of Molly’s outward 
affection, she ch 
(lertrude he was well aware. He began to 
wonder whether this was the work of the 


wloured nursé whatever the seeds of the! 
strange envy and hatred he sometimes detected | 


in Miss Hope, had been planted in the childish 
heart long years before. 


“You do not answer me!” said Gertrude,: 


slowly. “Mr. Ashton, do you think me very 
foolish?” 

“J think it was a terrible experience for any: 
child,” he said, gravely. “Ion y wish you had) 
told Mrs. Hope or your father.” 

“How could you guess I did not?” 

“Y can’t tell! Only ‘by your manner! TI; 
feel sure you kept the coloured nurse’s threats 
a secret!” 

“Yes, I was only ten years old,” said Ger- 
trude, dreamily, “but mother had had me a 
great deal with her, and I seemed to under- 
stand things. I felt it would frighten her, 
and she wasn't strong; and then I was always 
papa’s favourite. I could have said anything 
to him that seemed to tell against Molly!” 

“ And this really made you think of Girton?” 

“Not then,” and Gertrude laughed gravely. 
“Why, I don’t believe I had ever heard of 
Girton in those days, only, you see, it set me 
thinking. It seemed to me if my fate was to 
cross Molly’s I had better never do the same 
things she did. “We had never been much to- 
gether. I was very delicate, and mother had 
kept me backward, while Molly used to go in 
to the drawing-room continually to see com- 
pany. She hated books, and t loved them. 
She liked to be always £9, and I was fond of 
quiet. Somehow we drifted more and more 
apart, and thén; later on, when mother sent 
us back to England, when we got here everyone 
declared we were not a bit like sisters.” 

“I never saw sisters @ greater contrast!” 
confessed Paul. 

Gertrude smiled, ' 

“T found owt Jately ‘how onr fates were to 
cross, Mother) says she means to take one of 
us back to Maryland, and Molly hates the idea 
of going. If I am at Girton, and so off : 
mother's hamds, perhaps she will keep Molly. 
She says we are too much for her together!” 

“ And you are her favourite?” 

“I suppose it’s natural,” said Gerty, simply. 
“You see, mother was her only child, and ide 
hever once saw papa’s first wile.” rH 

Paul. started. 7k. 

“Deo you mean that you and Miss Hope ar 
ouly half-sisters?” ; 

“That's all! Grandnena is very fond of 
Molly, and when we came here mother in- 
oats we should- both be treated exactly 

A great deal was explained to the holiday 
tutor now. Notably, why Molly was jealous 
of her sister, and why Gertrude, and not the 
elder Miss Hope, was the wife his uncle and 
aunt bad selected for Frank Sandon. 


“Your mother must be a good womam,” he | 


said, thoughtfully. 
Se eee 
» is always ‘ti ad 
Molly for being her capenotar Arar 
E Ba ,Will she approve’ of your going to 
“I think s0,: ¥ it wi things 
m much easier for Meigen ee 
I can’t see that. I should have fancied she 
would be very dull here without you.” - «: 
"She won't stay there, Mr. Ashton!” | 
ut you said she would not go back» to 
a land?” v5 nh ' ‘ 
«nive you ever seen White Ladies?” 
Pay mean the Dower house? ~ Your gramd: 
tne me all over it lash week. It is 
ully kept up; it seems almost as though 


taken him completely. by' 
a secret jealousy of 


he had -prepared it so that his wife might find 
her home beautified by his hands, if he had to 
Jeave her.” 

ee eyes filled. 

“Lam trying to persuade grandpapa to lend 
the Dower House to Frank—until “4 comes 
into the Castle!” - 

“ What would Mr. Sandon do with that large 
establishment?” 

“He could marry Molly! ” 

“Then I am not mistaken in fancying there 
is something between them?” 

“Molly has been alile to turn Frank round 
her little finger ever since we came here first, 
five years ago. He is a dear boy, but he takes 
life easily. I believe he would go drifting on 
like this for years. Now; you see, if l am a 
Girton girl, and mother wants to take one of 
her girls back to’ Maryland, it would have to 
be ay, unless Frank spoke out!” 

“TY should never have suspected you of 
matchmaking, Miss Gertrude.” — 

“T never attempted it before. Only I want 
Molly to be happy. I-can never forget that 
day when the coloured nurse cursed me for 
crossing her path. I made up my mind then, 
child as I was, I would try to make Molly 
happy. I believe I thought at first Sonnah 
would really bewitch me if anything happened 
to her nursling, and later on I had got so 
accustomed to planning for Molly, it seemed 
like seeond nature.” 

} “But im this case if is planning for Mr. 
Sandon also! * 

“Frank is very fond of her, and they just 
suit each other. They never have & serious 
thought between them.” 

“¥ cannot fancy thém married! 

“Why not?” 

“I don't know—only they seem so engrossed 
in trifling it seems impossible to picture Mr. 
Sandon master of this grand old castle, or 
your sister a. meen | married lady.” 

Gertrude laughed. 

“Tt is always difficult to picture people 
altered., Grandmother told me yesterday she 
couk) not imagine me head of a ladies’ college. 

“ Neither can 1!” 

“ Have you had —s pupils, Mr. Ashton?” 

“J have coached half-a-dozen young men ;. I 
never had a pupil of the gentler sex until I 
came here.” 

“Only half-a-dozen?” 

“You see, I have not been long in the pro- 
fession,” ‘he explained, lightly. “Until last 
summer T was nearly as idle as Mr. Sandon!” 

Gertrude looked at him gravely. 

“Please forgive me,” she said, simply. “ Of 
course I understand now. You were rich and 
—you lost your fortune?” 

“Not quite,” and Paul actually smiled. “It 
was only that'like' Mr: Sandon [ thought my- 
self a rick man’s heir!” 

“ And he disinherited you?” 

“He married—and had a son!” 

Gertrude looked into Paul Ashton’s face. 

“Tt was very hard?” 

“J am afraid I thought so—at first. You 
see, like you, I did not choose learning for 
learning’s sake. A childish fear first made you 
think ‘of Girton, and T drifted into teaching 
because I could not dig, and to.beg I was 
ashamed }” : 

“Please don’t talk so bitterly,” she said. 
simply. “Grandmamma always said you had 
a history, but we never guessed it was that. I 
fancied perhaps you had cared for someone 
very much, and she was dead!” 

Paul looked into the girl’s violet eyes, and 
learned his own secret. He, the needy classical 
coach, the holiday tutor, he, who since the 
birth of his uncle’s son had not a prospect in 
the world, he had actually dared to fall in love 
with ‘his‘pupil, Lord Sandon’s grandchild, the 
girl who would inherit her mother's fortune 
and all the Earl’s savings. 

It was madness, useless presumptuous folly, 
and yet Paul did not feel miserable or repen- 
tant: His first thought, as he rode across the 
Yorkshire moor at Gertrude’s side, was that 


” 





she was worthy a man’s best love. His second 





that he would rather give his heart to her 
fruitlessly than never have seen her face. 

He said no word to alarm her. He never 
betrayed the passionate love beating at his 
heart, but he looked into her face gravely, and 
said in a voice he tried hard to keep from 
trembling: 

“No, Miss Hope. When I came into York- 
shire I had never cared for anyone—like that. 
I never thought it was in me to do so)” 

Her eyes met his. A vivid blush dyed he: 
fair cheek. ‘The next moment Molly 4nd Frank 
Sandon joined them, and through®ut the rest 
of that ride Gertrude Hope did not exchange 
another word téte-d-téte with her holiday tutor. 

OHAPTER IV. 

Lord and Lady Somerton had not forgotten 
Paul. They would gladly have invited him to 
come and stay with them, but both felt that 
to be near Glenross would be a painful ordeal 
to him while the festivities in honour of Master 
Trevlyn’s birth were going on. 

Very soon, wrote Paul’s godfather, Sir Geof- 
frey was going to take his family abroad, anti” 
then they hoped their old friend would come 
to them. 

Paul Ashton wrote back cheerfully, telling 
Lord Somerton of his engagement at Sandon 
Castle. He did not think it necessary to 
specify the sex of his pupil, and he was little 
prepared for the effect of his letter. 

He had no notion when he wrote it that his 
godfather was first cousin to Lady Sandon, and 
the impetuous old nobleman’s first act was to 
write to his kinswoman a full history of Paul's 
wrongs, and urge her to obtain her husband’s 
influence to procure him some profitable post. 

“ He is as proud as Lucifer,” wrote the Earl, 
“and won't take a helping hand frem one of 
his friends, but you might put your interest, in 
him on the score of the improvement he had 
made in your grandson's studies. By-the-way, 
I never knew Emily had a boy. I always 
fancied the little girl I met at Sandon years ago 
was her only child.” 

The Countess read this letter twice through 
carefully. She made no comment on it to her 
husband or the young people; but it set her 
thinking, and that evening when they were «il 
on the terrace enjoying the August twilight 
she managed to secure a ééte-di-téte with Panl. 

“I have heard from your godfather,” she 
said, with a smile, “and he has told me how it 
is you are masquerading in Yorkshire as a 
holiday tutdr. I think you might have trusted 
me with your secret, Mr. Ashton!” 

Paul hesitated. . 

“No one likes to bemean themselves,” he- 
said, simply, “and I am. not ‘masquerading,’ 
Lady Sandon. I am a poor man now, and 
shall be so to my life’s e Every summer I 
may take a holiday engagement; only I cannot 
hope always to meet with the kindness I have 
received at Sandon Castle!” 

“TI like you,” said the Countess, frankly, 
“and so does Gertrude. Your godfather tells 
me you are inordinately proud, but I am an 
old woman, and have a right to a few privi- 
leges. Let me write to my son-in-law, and ask 
him if he knows of any suitable opening for 
you. He is Premier of Maryland now, and 
most of the Government posts there are in his 

ift.” 2 
ee But I have no claim on Mr. Hope!” 

“But I have,” sdid the old lady, “and-T 
don’t Tike the idea of your passing out of our 
sight. The Earl and 1 have taken a great 
fancy to you, sit. I only wish poor Frank were 
a little like you!” 

Paul hesitated. 

“YT think you are rather hard og your 
nephew, Lady Sandon. Forgive me if I seem 
rude, but I think sometimes you do not make 
allowances for him!” 

“ Allowances!” the Countess opened her 
eyes. “Why should he need them. He has 
had the best of education. He- has been 
screened from all undesirable acquaintances, 
and supplied with plenty of money. Yet he 
is nothing ‘but a butterfly. I don’t believe 
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Frank has ever done one useful, sensible thing 
in his life!” 

“But he can’t help it.” 

“Do you mean he is an idiot?” asked the 
‘Countess, indignantly. 

“No; but i believe he is incapable of an 
serious application. Mr. Sandon is gay an 
light-hearted, so that one takes it for granted 
he is strong and well; but I believe myself 
there is something wrong with his constitution, 
and that be has not the vital force necessary 

‘fot any sustained effort! ” 

My iady stared in amazement. 

“What would he Hiave done if he had been a 
poor man, and had had to earn his own 
-living?’’ she asked, sharply. 

“T can’t say. I think it would have killed 
him. Lady Sandon, strangers sometimes see 
what escapes a man’s own family. I believe, 
“honestly, that there is serious mischief in your 
nephew's constitution. I think the indolent, 
‘inert manner, the want of energy which so 
annoys you, comes chiefly from lack of 
-strength!” 

The Countess. changed the subject abruptly. 
without showing whether she was convinced 
“by this argument. 

“TshaH write to Adrian Hope to-night,” she 
said, decidedly, “and if he offers you a good 
sappointment and you refuse it I shall be very 
angry!” 

Paul smiled. 

“Tused to say I should like to live abroad, 
but my love of travel is the real cause of my 
«changed fortune. If I had gone to Bourne- 
mouth with my uncle instead of roaming 
‘among the Norwegian Jakes, I don’t believe 
Miss Amelia Jenkins would ever have become 
“Lady ‘Trevlyn.” 

The Countess started. 

“Do you, mean that your uncle married 
Amelia Jenkins? Was she, the daughter of a 
—<dissenting minister?” 

“Of such a very dissenting one that he 
severed himself from his party and started a 
sect of his own. His tenets are being indus- 
triously taught by his daughter around her 
new home to the horror of my uncle’s neigh- 
‘bours!” 

“A tall, angular woman, with « sharp 
stongue and a vinegar expression? ” 

“T never saw Lady Treviyn, but your des- 
‘cription, tallies exactly with Lord Somerton’s.” 

“The woman I mean would be poor enough 
Fifty pounds a year represented her whole 
income, and she was bad and umprincipled to 
the core!” 

“Lady Trevlyn was ‘assisting’ Mm a board- 
ing-house when my uncle met her, so she was 
probably poor enough. She had no relations 
alive unless a sister, who married many years 
before, left children. Of course, I am not an 
unprejudiced judge, but I have never heard a 
single word in favour of Lady Trevlyn except 
that she is very zealous in making converts for 
her own eect!” 

Lady Sandon took a turn the whole length 
of the terrace before she spoke again, then 
whe said, gravely : 

“TJ am going to trust you with a secret, Mr. 
Ashton! May ] rely upon your keeping it 
from everyone, especially from my own 
family?” 

“ Assuredly!” 

“You may have heard that Molly is not my 
daughter's own child?” 

“ Miss Gertrude told me as much this. after. 
noon. I had never dreamed of it before, 
though, of course, I thought the iwo sisters 
éingularly unlike.” _ 

“ Molly’s mother was Kate Jenkins, daughter 
of a very eccentric dissenting preacher. Her 
sister, and, I believe, her only surviving rela- 
tive, is called Amelia!” 

“Then Miss Hope 
niece?” 

“IT have told you so far only what the whole 
world knew at the time; but, Mr. “Ashton, 
terrible trouble came of that marriage. I do 
not know the particulars. Adrian Hope is a 
just, honourable man. He told my child 
everything before she married him. He offered 


is Lady Trevlyn’s 


- does not in the least resemble her. 





to bourd out his little girl if Emily shrank from 
being a stepmother; but she would not hear of 
it. She said a happy home would do much to 
save the child in the future. I do not know 
what she meant; but I am positive there is a 
secret about’ Molly. I know that Adrian paid 
Amelia Jenkins fifty pounds a year, on con- 
dition she made no attempt to see his daughter, 
and when they sent Molly to live with us both 
my daughter and her husband wrote urging 
me not to make ambitious plans for the girl. 
They sent her to England chiefly because, at 
sixteen, she was already attracting great ad- 
miration in Maryland, and they specially 
wished her not to marry young.” 

“Perhaps her mother was mad!’ suggested 
Paul, bearing in mind the eccentricities of his 
aunt by marriage. 

“I am sute she was not,” replied Lady 
Sandon. “She died at her child's birth, and 
after less tham a year of married life spent 
almost entirely im Maryland. I have met 

ple who knew her there, and they describe 
er as a pretty, delicate girl, devoted to her 
husband, but crushed by some hidden sorrow, 
which seemed eating into her heart. Adrian 
Hope himself spoke of her always as ‘Poor 
little Katy,’ and I know he regrets that Molly 
There 
was some terrible mystery about his first mar- 
riage, but I do not believe it had anything to 
do with his wife’s sanity!” 

“ How can I help you?” asked Paul, kindly, 
for that the Countess was much upset he could 
see. ‘‘ Unfortunately, I have never met Lady 
Trevlyn, or I might try and get some informa- 
tion from her!” 

“T do not wish that, Mr. Ashton ; young men 

ve: generally pretty frank with each other. 
You have seen a great deal of my nephew since 
you came here. Just now you defended him 
from my criticisms. Do you enjoy his confi- 
dences?” 

‘No; but-I believe I have guessed his hopes. 
It has been a marvel to me that you did not 
discover before that he was devoted to Miss 
Hope!” 

“T never suspected it until ig A 1” 

“T am quite sure of it!” said Paul, simply. 
“When I first came I thought they were en- 
gaged. I soon saw that I was mistaken, but 
of his wishes I am positive!” 

“ And that foolish child would sell her soul 
to be a Countess! Mr. Ashton, this marriage 
must not be!” 

“But they are both of age!” Paul ventured 
to remonstrate, “and they have been thrown 
a good deal together!” 

“The marriage must not be!” repeated Lady 
Sandon. “Frank is the last of our house, and 
Molly is no fit wife for him. I am positive the 
shadow of some terrible trouble rests on her, 
and in herself she is vain and foolish ; besides, 
i mean Gertrude to marry her cousin!” 

“TI don’t think that will ever be! ‘ replied 
Paul. “If you will pardon the remark, I 
should say your grandchild had toe much nfind, 
and Mr. Sandon too little!" 

“I suppose you could not find out anything 
about the Jenkins’ for me?” suggested the 


| Countess. 


“For me to attempt it would look too much 
like revenge,” he, said, gravely; “but Lady 
Sandon, why trouble yourself about the past? 
The shadow is a thing of more than twenty 
years ago. If there is any secret connected 
with Mr. Hope’s first marriage, depend upon 
it it is buried in his wife’s grave! ” 





CHAPTER V. 

The letters seemed to dance before Paul 
Ashton’s eyes as he read the first column of 
the “ Times.” 

“On the 4th of September, at Glenross, 
Geoffrey, son and heir of Sir Geoffrey Trevlyn, 
baronet, aged six wecks.” 

There was no exultation over the child’s 
death, no selfish triumph that tho was once 
more his uncle's ‘heir presumptive. Lady 


Trevlyn might have other children. Anyway, 
Paul was not likely to return to his ol 


posi- 








rT, 


) a =» oe 
tion at Glenross while she ruled there ; but yu, 


for all that, that brief announcement in ‘thy 
“Times” set the holiday tutor thinking. 

He would have been more than mortal hy 
he forgotten that Lady Trevlyn was old enough 
to make it probable no more babies would p. 
place the dead heir. He would have been moyy 
than mortal had he not reflected that as ih. 
heir presumptive of Glenross he was not such 
a 7 er parti for Gertrude Hope, sine, 
the on property being strictly entailed, 
and Molly requiring an ample share of her 
father’s wealth, the chances were that his 
sweetheart would not be an heiress until ho 
mother’s death. 

Paul thought of his uncle, and wondered jf 
he felt the blow much. Then he wondera 
whether a sight of her niece might not be a 
comfort to Amelia Treylyn, née Jenkins 
Things were decidedly “strained” at Sandon 
Castle. The Countess showed a particula: 
pleasure in keeping Miss Hope in order. Frank 
had not the courage to stand up for Molly, and 
confess his secret ent with her; ani 
Gertrude, worried at the failure of her plaas 
for her sister, angry with her cousin for his 
weakness and a little disappointed in hi 
grandmother, whom she had revered as th 
essence of justice. de went in for 
classics and Enelid with indefatigable energy, 
and told the holiday tutor she counted tu 
days till it was time for her to go to Girton 

“ Bverything has gone wrong, she siii, 
simply, “and I don’t see how to mend it. 

“ You mustn't fret,” he said, kindly. “It's 
a way things have, you know. Of going wrong 
I mean.” , 

“And what mends them?” 

“Time generally. Of course, there ar 
troubles beyond even his oure; but even to 
these the bring a softening touch, and 
I don’t think yours are wo bad ae that. 

“ Everyone is cross,” declared Gertrude, * ex 
cept you and me. Don’t ro feel glad that in 
three weeks’ time you will be away from sudh 
disagreeable folks as we seem now?” 

He looked straight imto her face. 

“J shall never be glad to be away from yot, 
Miss Hope! Gertrude, let me speak plaialy 
this once. If only you bad not been » 
heiress;-or if only I had been a richer ma, | 
would have tried to teach you that life holds 
something sweeter even than Girton triumpis 
We shall part in three weeks, probably, to meet 
no more, but, dear, it won’t harm you to know 
that far away in the great hive of Loudon 
workers there toils one who will love you wit! 
life lasts, and who would gladly have given lie 
itself just to call you his own!” 

“Mr. Ashton—Paul!” a 

“Tt can never be,” he said, sadly. “ You ate 
far above me, and I will not betray your grand 
parents’ trust by trying to work on your com 
passion ; but, o)! my darling! my little love 
no one wlio wins you in the future can cheris! 
you more tenderly than I would have done. 

A servant came towards them, saying thi 
Lady Sandon wished to speak to Mr. Asliton 08 
important business, ' 

aul followed the man to the house, ani 
Gertrude went towards the lake, where si 
expected to find her sister. ik 

Molly was there, but not alone. Not till she 
was close beside her did Gertrude see tha! 
Frank Sandon was beside Molly, one of his arms 
thrown round her, while he uttered pass:onale 
vows of love. P 

They had never taken Gertrude into vei 
confidence. Perhaps, Frank felt a o astraiat 
in telling the girl he knew his uncle i 
for his wife of his love for another, and re y 
was so jealous of her sister, she would hae 
kept her secret at all hazards. Now it was os 
late. Gertrude stood before them with wor’ 
of loving congratulations. Molly, her face e” 
vulsed with anger, cried out— ; 

“Ghe will betray us!” and then, as — 
in a sudden frenzy, with the strength wile 
passion gives, she gave Gertrude a violent puslly 
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and sent her into the shining waters of the 
lake. 

Frank Sandon darted one look at his be- 
trothed—grief, disappointment, and horror were 
mingled there—then he flung off his coat and 
piunged into the lake after his cousin; and 
Molly, who loved him too well to make no 
effort to assist him, rushed towards the house 
screaming for assistance. 

She met one of the gardeners before she had 
gone far. He found one of his mates, and the 
two men hurried back to the lake in time to 
seceive Frank Sandon as he struggled back to 
the shore with a dripping, senseless form in his 
arms. With rough but kindly hands the men 
made s sort of hurdle, on which they laid their 
young mistress, and then they started for the 
house, urging Mr. Sandon to hurry on lest he 
should take cold 

Molly would have lent him her arm, for he 
seemed spent and exhausted, but he waved her 
— a gesture full of loathing. 

Little guessing what. was happening i 
grounds, Paul Ashton had Manried to <4 ‘ady 
Sandon’s summons, He found her in the 
library, and with her a gentleman who, though 
a stranger to the Countess, was to Paul‘an old 
familiar friend. 

“Dr. Galpin.” 

“I promised myself I’d be the one to tell 
you the news, my boy,” said the doctor, kindly. 
“Indeed, it was your uncle’s wish. I promised 
him Wee lng I left Glenross I would go in 
search of you, and as Lord Somerto 
address it wasn't difficult.” eT 

“Do you mean my uncle wants me? That 
he wishes me to attend the little child’s 
funeral?” 

Lady Sandon took one of the tutor’s hands 
in hers, and said gently— 

“Dr. Galpin means that you are wanted at 
Glenross—but not by Sir Geoffrey Trevlyn.” 

“He died last night, my boy,” said the old 
doctor, sadly. “His last word was a blessin, 
on you. He bade me tell you he was thankfu 
his little son had been rf bg since he was so 
terribly afflicted, life could have only been one 
long pain to him, and 4e was glad with all his 
heart to think you would reign at Glenross.” 
a tee thought he was so proud of his son? 

at there were ‘such splendi joici 

the christening?” mend nets. 
_. The outside world were not taken into con- 
‘ence,” replied the doctor, “‘ but the baby was 
terribly deformed. Sir Geoffrey thad been 
breaking rapidly the last few months. He would 
have sent for you long ago, only his wife would 
uot let him.” 
_ Asoand of sudden noise, a weeping and wail- 
‘ng, the tramp of men’s feet. Paul, at a glance 
ol entreaty from the Countess, opened the 
library door and went into the hall. 

Lady Sandon, conquering her terror, took 
Dr. Galpin’s arm and followed. 

_ White and insensible, motionless as. death, 
“ertrude Hope was carried into the Castle. 
Frank Sandon followed, pale as a ghost, dri 

Ping from head to foot. Molly brought up the 

, Gertrude fell into the water,” she said, 
gbly, “and Frank went ini after her! It was 
very noble of him, but I am afraid the shock 
has been too much for him |” 

Congratulating himself on his profession Dr. 
Galpin took the command of the sufferers, 

Very soon Gertrude lay in her own white bed, 
very weak and feeble, but quite conscious. 
Alas! she knew perfectly she had nearly been 
sent to her grave by a sister’s hand. She kept 
this miserable secret: to herself, however, and 
only dwelt on Frank’s bravery. 

"He caved my life, grandmother ; he never 
waited for @ moment. You must never say 
again that Frank is not brave!” 

And meanwhile Dr. Galpin had whispered 
the truth to Paul Ashton. The heir to Lord 
Sandon’s estates was dying. The sudden shock, 
; been too much. The 
action of the heart, always weak, was failing 
rapidly. Very soon all would be over. 


“Dying!” said the yo man, when they 
broke it tohim. “ Well, this morning I should 
have grieved sadly, but I got a blow this after- 
noon which makes death come almost as a 
friend. Doctor, take pen and ink please, and 
set down what I say. Ashton, you're a good 
fellow. You'll eee this is never used against 
her? But if Igo away and take my secret with 
me Gertrude will never be safe. My uncle 
~a Pipe that she has a secret foe.” 

He told what had happened very simply. 
His rapidiy-failing ‘eles’ entning dueter at 
friend the end was near. 

“You must tell Gerty,” concluded Frank, 
“not to fret. She must never think she cost 
my life, for life wasn’t worth anything to me 
after that. She was right, you see. J was 
always a coward, If I had told my uncle the 
truth and braved his anger—this would never 
have happened. Ask Gertrude to forgive her— 
Molly—for_my sake!” 

Lady Sandon was in the room as he finished. 

“Qh! my boy,” she said, simply, “what am 
I to say to you? You-have given your life for 
Gerty’s!” 

“Hers is much more valuable,” said Frank, 
“and, aunty, she—never loved me. She cares 
more for her tutor’s little finger than she ever 
did for me. He’s a good fellow, though we 
did call him the ogre. Don’t be hard on them!” 


* * * * 


Sir Paul Ashton Trevlyn returned from his 
uncle’s funeral in time to follow poor Frank 
to the grave, and he walked in the procession 
next to the: Earl, which seemed to everyone a 
most suitable arrangement, as it had_already 
been announced that he was engaged to Ger- 
trude Hope, 

Touched and softened by poor Frank’s dying 
prayer, Lady Sandon would probably have 
favoured Paul’s suit even in his own réle of 
holiday tutor, but as a powerful Baronet he 
was most welcome to her, 

And Molly? 

She had a long and terrible illness after 
Frank’s death, and before she was convalescent 
Adrian Hope had answered the anxious 
letter Lady Sandon wrote telling him of the 
catastrophe at the Castle. 

Molly was his child, but through some in- 
fo ity in his marriage with her mother she 
-had no right to his name. 

His first wife had eloped with him, and they 
were married under an assumed name. The 
very fact of both being cognisant of the fraud 

e their union illegal. 

Katy discovered it before she had been in 
Maryland a month. Instead of telling him, 
when a second marriage would have put 
things right, she kept the secret to herself, 


believing 1% had been an intentional wrong on 
her husband’s net 
She was so broken down by grief that she 


ined away a few days after her child’s birth. 

y when he got an angry letter from her 
sister demanding what he would pay her to 
keep the secret of his wicked fraud did poor 
Adrian hear the truth. To shield his dead 
Katy’s name and for her child’s sake he paid 
the y fifty pounds a year. 

He wrote frankly he had never been able to 
care for Molly. The incessant fretting and 
grief her mother had given way to seemed to 

ave affected the child, and made her the 
most suspicious, curious little creature! 

He himself would never have introduced 
Molly into Lady Sandon’s family, but his wife 
was always trying to make up to the child for 
the wrong unconsciously done her, and be 
yielded to her wish. 

The sad tidings from the Castle, and, per- 
haps, the fact (though he did not say this) that 
Lady Emily was now her father’s heiress, had 
induced them to hurry their return, and they 
should -be in England a week after their 
letter. ’ 

There was much joy at their return, but a 
little sadness mingled with it, for it was im- 





possible that her father could meet Molly 








without having some sort of explanation of 
her conduct. 

Penitence, however, was very far from her 
heart. When she heard her own story she 
seemed to consider herself more siaued against 
than sinning. 

One thing she decided, for which her father 
and stepmother felt thankful. She said that 
as they all hated her (a fiction) she should 
much prefer to live away from them. Her 
father could give her what he thought proper, 
and she would zo to her Aunt Amelia. 

Mr. Hope interviewed Lady Treviyn. She 
had not saved much during her year of matri- 
mony, and was, therefore, greatly at Sir Paul's 
mercy. 

He offered to allow her five hundred a year 
rovided she never set foot in the neighbour- 
100d of Glenross or Sandon, and Mr. Hope 

agreed to pay the same sum for his daughter 
if her aunt would receive her as an inmate 

Lady Trevlyn and Miss Jenkins (Molly 
iropped the name of Hope) went to Pariv, 
where they contrived to get a good deal of 
pleasure out of life. 

That one hated Paul, and the other detested 
his bride goes without saying; but, perhaps, 
Gertrude and her husband suffered nothing 
from this ill will. 

Gertrude never went to Girton, and Paul 
never took another holiday engagement. They 
were married when the snowdrops bloomed on 
Frank Sandon’s grave. 

It was a very quiet ceremony. Charley 
Digby was best ian, and Adrian Hope, who 
had settled with his wife at White Ladies, 
gave away his pers gers 

The Sandons will not have to part from 
Lady Emily again, for her husband resigned 
his post in Maryland, and became M.P. for 
the borough of which Sandon Castle formed a 
part of the estate. 

He makes a far better prospective master 
than poor Frank, but the memory of the dead 
heir is still cherished at the Castle. He was 
idle and careless, perhaps, but he gave his life 
for Gertrude’s, and those who love her can 
never forget the sacrifice. _ i 

Young Lady Treviyn still believes in the 
higher education of women, and is quite as 
fond of reading as in the days when she first 
became Pavn Asnron’s Purtt! 


(THE END.] 








INSANE HASTE. 


The present generation, unlike their fore- 
fathers, manifest insane haste in nearly a 
their actions. They bounce out of bed in a 
hurry, they hastily wash and dress, bolt a few 
mouthfuls of food, which they call breakfast, 
dash for the train or tramear, and hurried] 
plunge into the business affairs of the day. All 
classes of society, from the working-man to the 
merchant, broker, or professional man, seem 
to be spurred to rapid action by some unseen 
power, and they appear eager to perform two 
hours’ work in sixty minutes. The mad rush 
after wealth, fame, and notoriety is seen most 
frequently in the whirl of our large cities. This 
hurry and scurry led a keen observer to remark 
that “the whole nation seemed about five 
minutes ahead of an epileptic fit.’ 

This curious curse which seems to have fallen 
upon our people is not perceptible in business 
lite alone. Its effects are noted in our pursuit 
of pleasure and entertainment, and in all the 
activities of life. Even in public gatherings, 
at concerts or theatres, where we might expect 
to find calm and repose, restlessness is most 
apparent, and no sooner do peo le find that 
the end of the performance is drawing near 
than they commence a frantic struggle to hurry 
away, dash for their carriages or cabs, tumble 
in and impatiently await the moment when, 
driving to their respective destinations, they 
can dash indoors and tumble into their beds, 
there to toss restlessly for an hour, nervously 
thinking of the routine of duties they are to 
begin on the morrow. 
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Facetiz 


“You broke that boy all up.” “No harm 
done. He is so simple it won’t be hard to put 
him together again.” 


“THE sun is a great detective,” said the 

irl at the seashore, as she looked at the 

eckles on her face. “It is always spotting 
somebody.” 

Ferenp: “'Whatever-has turned your hair 
so grey, Retchid?” Retchid: “I dyed it. grey.” 
F.:. “Dyed it grey! Why?” R..: “My wife 
made me, because her hair has turned very 
grey.. She won’t allow me to look younger than 
she does!” 


A smart bit of repartee was overheard the 
other day at Killarney. A guide with a tourist 
scowled at a peasant who stared well at him, 
“You'll know me again if you meet me,” said 
the guide. “Not if yer wash yer face,’ said 
the peasant. 

“*MapaM, are you a woman suffragist?” 
“No, sir; I haven’t time to be.” “ Haven't 
time! Well, if you had the privilege of voting, 
whom would you support?” “The same man 
I have supported for ten years.” “ And who 
is that?” “My husband.” 


Tue Resvrt or Tramine.—* This, ladies 
and gentlemen, is the celebrated trick mule 
“ Dot,’” said the clown, as the animal was 
being led into the ring. “After many years 
of effort I am able to say I can make him do 
anything that he. wants to.” 


Otp GENTLEMAN (in the park): “What are 
you doing, my little dear?” Little Girl (with 
doll): “I am giving dolly a drink.” “Giving 
dolly a drink, eh? But the water is running 
down all aver her pretty dress.” ‘Yes, she 
slobbers a good deal. All babies do.” 


“Waat! You shook a tablespoon out of the 
window into the street when shaking the table, 
cloth, and didn’t go down after it?” “ Na,’ 
answered the domestic. “If it was a tin one, 
it wasn’t worth going down two flights of steps 
for; and if it was silver, some one would have 
got it before I could get there.” 


Anery Hovsrnotper: “How much will |‘ 


you take to leave the neighbourhood at once?” 
Leader of the Little German Band : “ One shil- 
ling.” Angry Householder: “You ask too 
much.” Leader of Little German Band: “Ish 
dot so? Yell, we blays von more tune, and 
den you see if dot’s too mooch.” 


Sam an exasperated father at the dinner 
table—“‘ You children turn up your noses at 
everything on the table. When I was a boy I 
was glad to get enough dry bread to eat.” 
“T say, pa, you are having a much better 
time of it now that you are living with us, 
ain’t you?” remarked little Tommy. 

“ Your song needs ventilation, I should say,” 
remarked the critic, kindly, when the composer 
had finished trying it on him, “I don’t quite 
understand,” and the singer’s mystifications 
showed in his face. “The air is so bad, don’t 
you know,” explained the critic so clearly that 
the singer got up and went outside to mingle 
with the evening atmosphere, 


A moTHER was calling the attention of her 
little boy to the moon, which was to be scen 
clearly but pallidly in the early afternoon. 
“Why, you can’t see the moon in the daytime !” 
replied the youngster. “Oh, yes, you can— 
there it is over ithe trees!” The little fellow 
looked, and had to admit the fact that he saw 
it, but he added, “ Taint lighted anyhow!” 

A very tall and helmeted policeman was 
passing down one of the streets of a northern 
town the other day. T'wo juveniles were look- 
ing at this majestic emblem of the law as he 
passed, when one of them said to the other: 
“Jimmie, what's that sharp thing on the top 
of his helmet for?” “ Dae ye no ken, ye gowk, 
that that’s the lichtnin’ conductor?” was the 
justant reply. 
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Inoncrant: “ At last I am in free America. 
A man can do pretty much as he pleases in 
this country, can’t. he?”. Native “ Y-e-s, 
aniess he’s married,” 

Ciara: “Auntie, why is a certain era 
known as the medieval?” Auntie: “ l—er— 
think it means the middle age, dear. And it 
is called so because so’ many middle-aged men 
are made evil.” 


Sue: “Don't you think you had better 
have a shine! Your shoes are very dingy.” 
He: “Why, they don’t need it; they are 
patent leather.” 
pired; you had better get it renewed.” 


“T pon’t see how you make your patients 
obey you, doctor. A man who is fond of high 
living never will diet.” “He can’t help him- 
self, madam. When he has paid my bill he 
has to reduce his living.” 


MereLy A Siicut Dirrerence or Oprion. 
—“T won't meet you at Miss Svelze’s any 
more.” “No; she and I have had a differ- 
ence of opinion.” “Nothing serious, I hope?” 
“Oh, no; only I thought I was the man she 
ought to marry and she thought I wasn’t.” 


Tue deacon’s wife wanted to jot down‘ the 
text, and, leaning over to her scrapegrace 
nephew, she whispered: “Have you a card 
about you?” “ You can’t play in chapel!” was 
the solemn, reproving answer, and the good 
woman was so flustered that she forgot all 
about the text. 


A youne lawyer — to defend a 
prisoner dressed in a sailor’s costume addressed 
the jury very -pathetically in behalf of “this 
child of the sad sea waves—this nursling of 
the storm.” At the close of his remarks it 
was discovered that his client was on a canal 
boat. The “child of the sad sea waves” got 
six months. 


“By gum,” growled « man, holding his 
grippy head with both hands, “I feel just 
like 1 did once when I got drunk on cider and 
whisky.” “I don’t doubt it,” said his wife, 
who was a strong temperance woman, “ang 
if you had pever done it you wouldn’t know 
how much you are suffering now.” He looked 
at her in a vague uncertain sort of way for a 
minute or two, and not being able to grasp her 
thought, simply grunted and swore. 


Tuer had been married about two months, 
and they still loved each other devotedly. He 
was in the back yard blacking his shoes. 
“Jack!” she called at the top of her voice, 
“Jack, come. here, quick!” He knew at once 
she was in imminent danger. He grasped a 
poker and rushed up two flights of stairs to 
the rescue. He entered the room breathlessly 
and found her looking out of the window. 
“ Look,” said she, “that’s the kind of bonnet 
I want you to get me.” 


Dourine a vice-regal tour in the West of 
Ireland, one of the suite, who had been told 
that the natives would be sure to agree with 
anything and everything he said to them, 
determined to test the truth of the assertion. 
Accordingly, in one of the coasting trips with 
which the tour was interspersed, and in which 
the wind was blowin halt a gale, he shouted 
to the Irish pilot, “There’s very little wind.” 
The answer..came back at once: “Thrue for 
you, sir; but what little there is is very 
sthrong.” 

Mersops anp Resvtts.—Traveller: “ When 
the grip spread through China, the Chinese 
doctors marched through the streets with 
drums and trumpets, trying to stop it.” 
Physician: “Ha, ha, ha! What Hopelessly 
ignorant barbarians those Chinese are! Ha, 
ha, ha!—ho, ho, ho! Funniest thing I've 
heard in a long time.” “Did you have the 
grip in this country?” “Yes, indeed. Every- 
body had it.” “What did you do?” “ Every- 
thing that the profoundest researches and 
latest discoveries of modern sejence could 
suggest.” “Did that stop it?” “N—o.” 
“Neither did the drums and trumpets.” 


“The patent must have ex- | 








A Wickep Construction.—Marie: “]p 
within ten years of thirty-six.” Maria. 


“Mercy ! you are not forty-six, are you?” 


He: “The sound of your voice reminds iy 
of the music of a brook.” She (flattered). 
“Indeed!” He: “Yes. You see, it rolls op 
for ever.” 


A MINISTER, putting his’ hand Upon An 
urchin’s shoulder, exclaimed, “ My son, I hy- 
lieve the dgvil has t hold of you.” “| 
believe! so’ too,” was the reply. 

A YounG man sent to a firm that advertise 
a recipe to prevent bad dreams. He received 
a slip of paper on which was written, “ Den't 
go to sleep.” 

“ WONDERFULLY versatile woman, my wife,” 
said .Watts. “Shell sit up half the night 
talking the baby to sleep, and the other half 
talking me awake.” 

*Wuat is a promoter?” asks « subscriber 
of the Seattle Press, and that paper responds: 
“A promoter is a man who makes his living 
advising you to put your money into schemes 
that he wouldn't invest his money in.” 

“Now, children,” said the teacher, “ what. 
ever you sow, that shall you also reap. If you 
sow dandelion-seeds, you will get dandelions,” 
“ Yes,” said a puzzled child: “but if we sow 
bird-seed, shall we get birds?” 

“Tuts dress shows my figure admirably,” 
she remarked. as she twisted her head to look 
in the mirror behind her. “ Yes,” replied her 
husband, “and the oheque it ealls for does the 
same for me.” 


“Ou, Tommy,” said the little girl in awe- 
some tones, “I know something awful about 
our Sunday-school superintendent.” ‘‘ ‘Tell me,” 
said Tommy. “Don’t you never tell—but I 
saw him—I saw him laughin’ to-day.” 

Botrvar (an enthusiastie advocate of cre- 
mation) :' “I wrote the Cremation Company 
last week, asking them to file my formal appl)- 
cation to be cremated.” “Ah! Did you re- 
ceive a reply?” “Oh, yes. They told me to 
come early and avoid, the rush.” 


Joxzs; “ By jove, Brown, what has become 
of your hair?” Brown: “ Oh, it’s fallen off. 
It’s an_hereditary peculiarity in my family,” 
“But I know several of your relations who 
don’t suffer in that way.” “ Very likely. But 
don’t you see, every hereditary peculiarity must 
have a beginning.” 

Mr. Ovtskrets (to wife who is driving some 
chickens out of the yard): “Well, 1 don’t see 
why a woman can’t how a stone, You haven't 
come’ within forty feet of one of those hens. 
Mrs. Outskirts: “I dropped my sewing @ 
order to drive those hens out, and J think, in- 
stead of standing here criticising you might go 
in and thread a few needlefuls of si!k for me. 


Cur was fiyirg irregularly between them, 
so to speak, as they were strolling along out 
Woodward ‘Avenue last Sunday afternoon. 
He was feeling a good deal like a man going 
past a graveyard and was whistling. — 
wish you wouldn’t whistle,” she said, pettishly. 
“It is positively rude.” He looked at her 
moment and stopped. ‘Then he began to sng 
softly. He sang for, say, five minutes. 
“Harry,” she said, almost tenderly. Hie ee 
lighted up with hope. “Please whistle, § 4 
said, so ploadingly, that he got on the nex 
car aud went home alone. 


Youne Farner: “I am amazed, shocked, 
my dear, to hear you say you intend to give 
the baby some paregoric, Dont you = 
paregoric is opium, “and opium stunts i. 
growth, enfeebles the constitution, weakens 
the brain, destroys the nerves, and produces 
rickets, marasmus, «onsumption, insanity, — 
death?” Young Mother: “Horrors! } we 
heard a word about that. I wont giv° et 
little ducky darling a drop, 20, indeed. _ But 
something must be done to stop his —" 
You carry him awhile.” Father (alter = 
hour's steady stamping with the squalling ~ 
fant}: “ Where im thunder is that paregor¢: 
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Gleanings 


Some folks say their work is laid out before- 
hand. A physician’s work is often laid out 
after he has finished it. 


Ons can always tell by the way a woman 
walks whether she wears shoes of a size suit- 
able to her feet. 


Wuewx making a speech, my son, follow the 
example of the best needle manufacturers and 
eink IL. < ’ 

Tar Homes or Docrors.—Clifton possesses 
the largest number of doctors to every 10,000 
persons, the proportion being 36.80. Bourne- 
mouth comes next with 24.38, Bath sixth with 
20.07, and Brighton seventh with 19.51. The 
numbers are lowest in the great manufacturing 
towns. In London there are about twelve 
medica! persons per 10,000 of the populat:on. 


Germxc Rip oF THER Pretars.—The 
Southern Formosans are being steadily brought 
auder the refining influence of their new rulers, 
and one significant sign of the working of the 
new influence has been their resolution to get 
rid of their old mark of nationality and cut off 
their queues. The elders and other influential 
men in the villages have solemnly parted com- 
pary with their pig-tails, and have advised 
the younger men to follow their example. 

TREATMENT OF FeMaLe Priscyers.—In 
Austria 2 woman, no matter what she may do, 
is never regarded or treated quite as a criminal, 
She may rob, burn, kill—set every law at defi- 
ance, in fact, and break all the Commandments 
in turn without a fear of being called upon to 
dace the gallows. She is not even sent to an 
ordinary prison to do penance for her sins; 
the hardest fate that can befall her is to be 
compelled to take up her abode for some time in 
@ convent. 


Some Royat Hopxres.—One of the things 
which connect kings and commoners is a love 
of a common hobby. Moreover, so many 
hobbies are indulged in, or such varities of 
abjects collected 4 Royalty, that almost every 
collector will find his particular craze shared in 
by some icular member of the Royal 
Family. us m Victoria collected many 
things—a' them picture postcards. The 
late Duke of dinburgh was a great collector 
of stamps, of which his nephew, the Prince of 
Wales, is also an ardent collector, and it is 
even said that little Prince Edward of York 
has already shown a strong interest in his 
father's hobby. King Edward's tastes lie more 
in the direction of sports, of horse-breeding, 
and cattle-rearing. One of Queen Alexandia's 
hobbies is a love of photography. 


Tae Bireetanp Cannon.—In scientific 
circles the electro- ic cannon invented 
by Professor Birkeland has attracted a good 
deal of attention. Reports from Berlin show, 
as was to be expected, that its advantages 
48 @ practicable engine of war are not unani- 
mously conceded, but the statement that one 
of the great firms has offered the inventor a 

tge sum for his rights shows that they, at 
least, believe in them. One of the electrical 

Papers expresses the view that by building a 
gun of great length it would be practicable to 
impart even inter-stellar speeds to projectiles 
by this method. There is the great advantage 
of the electro-magnetic method of imparting 
speed to a projectile that tlie muzzle velocity 
tan be increased by making the gun longer, 
and without affecting the stresses on the gun. 
With the explosive method it is impossible to 
mcrease ihe velocity of the shot or shell with- 
‘Out causing very great increase in the sudden 
stresses. Again, with this latter method the 
maximum force is the initial force, and as the 
Projectile moves down towards the muzzle the 
a relling force rapidly diminishes. With the 
. ectro magnetic method the reverse is the case, 
~ there is a rapid acceleration during the 
time the projectile travels down the bore. To 
iicrease the speed of the shot or shell, all that 





Atways keep your brains as well a 
i $ your 
hands busy. Baits get into an empty sik. 


’ npr the some the hen may be dilatory; 
ut she generally comes to the scratch w 
the garden is planted. eee 


Passine mention is once more made of the 
unhappy ex-Empress Charlotte of Mexico. Ac 
cording to a Brussels contemporary her physi- 
cal health is now better than it has been for 
many years. She can take long walks in the 
<< of Bouchout, the crises of excitability are 
coming rare, and in periods of tranquillity 
she can draw. Sometimes she will begin a piece 
upon the piano, but does not always finish it, 
In occasional moments of complete lucidity she 
even recognises those around her. ; 


Exscrric Licut anp Evgsicnt.—Contrary to 
the general opinion, electric light plays ‘less 
havoe with the eyesight than any other forms 
of artificial light. Such, at least, is said to be 
the decision of a Russian specialist. He bases 
his deductions on the fact that disease and 
damage to the “ye are proportioned to the 
frequency of the closure of the lids. He found 
that the lids close in a minute 6.8 times with 
candle-light, 2.8 times with gas-light, 2.2 times 
with sunlight, and 1.8 times with electric light. 
As this latter will be the light of the future, 
the assurance is comforting. 

Tue Suan in THE BowEts OF THE EartH.— 
In Italy some amusement has been afforded by 
the Shah’s prejudice against rapid rajlway 
travelling. On reaching the Italian frontier he 
gave orders that the train should not travel 
faster than twenty miles an hour, and on find- 
ing that during the night the velocity was 
nearly twenty-five miles an hour, he called up 
the official in charge of the train and told him 
to slacken the speed. The only exception to 
this rule was during the passage of the train 
through the numerous tunnels which charac- 
terise Italian railways. Upon these occasions 
the Shah let it be understood that he wished 
the train to rush through the tunnels at full 
speed, so that he might remain as short a time 
as possible “in the bowels of the earth.” 


Oxe Hunprep any Stxtewn Suots A 
Mrnvrte.-+The Luger pistol.is a new American 
invention that discharges bullets with tre- 
mendous velocity at the astonishing speed of 
116 shots a minute. It works on the auto- 
matic plan, similar to the automatic rapid-fire 
guns of the Army and Navy, where the recoil 
of the discharge is utilised to perform the 
functions of reloading. Thé pistol weighs 2lb., 
and all that is penny | is to a 8 it loaded 
and pull the trigger. Tests recently made by 
the United States Board of Ordnance and For- 
tification at Washington have demonstrated its 
deadliness for accuracy of aim, penetration, 
velocity of projectile, speed of fire, endurance, 
ete. accuracy of aim with rapidity was 
shown by a score of twenty-four bull’s-eyes ont 
of thirty shots by one man who could make 
but nine bull’s-eyes out of twenty-eight with 
other pistols. 


Tae Guriiotine.—The demolition of La 
Roquette ‘Priscn, in front of which prisoners 
sentenced to death have been guillotined in 
Paris, will necessitate the choice of a fresh 
place for the execution of criminals. No selec- 
tion has, however, been made yet. The 
guillotine, or “the widow,” as this instrument 
is called in the patter of gaol birds, says a 
contemporary, has already been a wanderer. 
It originally did its grim work on the Place de 
Greve, and, at a later period, migrated to the 
Place du Carrousel and the Place de la Con- 
cord”? During the first Empire it returned to 
the Place de Greve, and, under King Louis 
Pkilippe, its domicile was near the gate of 
Saint Jacque, from which it was removed in 
1851 to La Roquette. The common supposi- 
tion that Dr. Guillotin was really the inventor 
of the death machine which bears his name in 
France is founded on error. Dr. Guillotin did 
not invent the guillotine, but simply adopted 
asa model'the ancient Italian “ mannajo,” and 





18 Tequired is to switch on more current. 


_Itary’s Kine as 4 Riviz Sror.—King Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy is, among other things, 
proud of his marksmanship, which he has not 
disdained more than once to vindicate at the 
butts, rifle in hand, during the recent inter- 
national rifle meeting near Rome. In this 
respect he is very different from his father, the 
late King Humbert, who, though a mighty hun- 
ter was above the soul of a musketry instructor. 
Tae Latesr Appriication.—Perhaps the 
latest, application ot photography is in custom 
tailoring. ‘The person to be measured is photo- 
graphed in several positions while standing be- 
hind a net-work, which is photographed on the 
same plate, and serves as a standard of refer- 
ence. By means of a kind of harness indicatin 
the location of the armpits and other conceal 
points of the figure, the necessary accuracy is 
obtained. : 

Our Pryatcan Conpition.—The subject of 
the physical training of our population is one of 
the highest importance, for it ig,on that that 
our very national existence may one day 
depend. An effete, flabby, thin-blooded race 
can never hold its own in the struggle for the 
world’s commerce, can certainly not maintain 
its place at the head of an Empire. And the 
matter is one of pressing moment. Lord Meath, 
in his evidence before the ‘Royal Commission 
on Physical training in Scotland, stated that of 
11,000 men who offered themselves as Army re- 
cruits in Manchester in 1899, only 1,000 were 
found good enough for the Regulars, 2,000 more 
being relegated to the Militia, and 8,000 re- 
jected entirely, The Inspector-General of Re- 
eruiting also reports that in 1901,.and that in 
spite of the lowering of the standétd, 29 per 
cent, of the candidates were rejected on the 
ground of physical unfitness alone. 


Oxe Pounp Nores.—One pound Bank of 
England notes are, and for many a long year 
have been, out of circulation; but at one time 
they formed part of the currency of the realm. 
One-pound bank-notes are sufficiently common 
to be well known, but these are issued outside 
the boundary prescribed by the Bank Charter 
Act. In Scotland and Ireland £1 notes are the 
main mediam of currency in smal) commercial 
and private transactions. It is by no means an 
easy matter to negotiate a £5 Bank of England 
note in Scotland, although their own notes will 

ss from hand to hand till they are so worn 
and filthy that, “after many days,” when they 
are by chance presented for payment at the 
office on which they are drawn, it is impossible 
to issue them again, The same holds good with 
Ireland ; and even in the provinces in England 
much more respect is paid to the note of a well- 
known local banker than to any which the Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street issues. 


Liez 1n THE Moon.—It appears that we may 
have to modify our ideas as to the burnt-out, 
sterile ‘condition of our satellite. Professor 
Pickering, who has recently given considerable 
study to the surface of the moon, finds that 
volcanic action has not entirely ceased. Con- 
firmation is given to the recent surmises that 
changes in certain craters have taken place ; 
some small craters have disappeared, while in 
other parts fresh ones have arisen. Remark- 
able patches of white have also vecasionally 
been distinctly seen upon some of the higher 
mountain peaks, as well as upon the mouths 
of extinct volcanoes, and. these seem to indi- 
cate snow or frost. Certain changes in parts 
of the equatorial regions possibly point to some 
form of organic life analogous to vegetation. 
Life, whether vegetable or animal as we know 
it, certainly cannot exist under lunar condi- 
tions. The alternations of a long day of con- 
siderably over 300 hours’ duration with a night 
of sealer length, accompanied by changes 
from excessive heat to its antipodes of cold, 
would alone render all earthly life impossible, 
but experience has taught even here the adapta- 
bility of life to most extreme conditions, and it 
may be believed that, after all, organic life 
may have found a congenial home in our 





slightly improved on it. 


“lamp of night.” 
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By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS. 
Author of The Flower of Fate,’ “Woman Against Woman,” etc., ete. 








OHAPTER I. 
pam OW, Dick, darling, look! Ne— 
no—no, you must go back a 
long way. Is it really straight 
at last? My dear, do hurry up; 
you don’t suppose I can hold 
this thing on end for ever, do you?” 

Dick, with his cheek well bulged out with 
hardbake, went leisurely into the centre of the 
great big room, put his hands in his pockets, 
and his head on one side. 

“It’s as right as rain!” he declared. “ Ham- 
mer away, Hope! and, I say, don’t wobble so. 
Why, you area one! You can’t even stand on 
aladder! Any fool can do that!” 

Hope lifted her slender right.arm and ham- 
mered away lustily at the big nail that was to 
support her wreath of evergreens that 
decorated the wall. 

“You ought to know ail about fools,” she 





observed, scathingly, as, this done, she sat, 
down exhausted on the top of the ladder, 


“being such a well-developed specimen of one 
a, Oh, dear! I am hot and tired! 
re dre all the rest?” : 

“Gone in the drawing-room to stuff them- 
selves, as usual, with five o’clock tea.” 

Not being permitted to share at this meal, it 
came in for some round abuse from Master 
Dick. 

Hope sighed heavily. 

“Oh, dear! 1 wish I were there, or that I 
had my tea here! Dicky, angel, sweetheart, 
love, do go and———-” 

“Can’t, I'm busy. You do want a fellow to 
do so much, Hope; and, besides, you know 
Brenda won't let me put my nose inside the 
door. I don’t know whether she imagines,” 
Dicky said, wrathfully, nearly choking himself 
in his anger, “I am going to eat everything 
by just looking at it, that I don’t. But she’s 
a disagreeable to me, and that’s the 


“Poor little Dicky!” Hope said, sym- 
pathetically. “It is a shame. Never mind, 
you'll soon be grown up. You're past twelve 
now, and in ever so little a while you'll be a 
man, and be able to have tea and buns all day 
if you like. Iam afraid, Dicky,” the girl said, 
ruminatingly, as she prop d her elbows on 
her knees, and sat perched up on the ladder 
top, @ picturesque and pretty maiden, with her 
ruffled red-brown hair, and big grey eyes, “I 
am afraid you will be a very greedy man, 
Dicky. our seeeie seems to grow, and 
grow, and grow! Why, you've eaten a pound 
of toffee this very afternoon! I do believe 
your inside must be like a museum! ” 

Dicky’s rather grimy face got fixed and 
wrathful. 

“And that’s all the thanks a chap gets for 
helping a lot of silly girls! I hate girls! 
They're no good; they can’t hammer. They 
can only squeal. And you know, Hope,” turn- 
ing teproachfully on her, “you eat toffee like 
anything yourself!” 

“When J get the chance,” Hope agreed, 
vlaintivelv. 
Jong I've been out of all the good things. Come 
on, Dick, don’t be in a wax. I'l] tell you 
what we will do. We will just make the best 
of our way io Carmichael’s room, and see what 
she can vive us. I have an idea—a very strong 
idea,” Hope continued, drawing her skirts 
about her daintily, and putting one little foot 
down on a lower rung of the ladder preparatory 
to arriving on terra firma, “ thatwe shall find 
not only scones, but potato cakes into the bar- 
gain. Just hold the ladder, Dicky darling ; it 
does wobble so!” 

The pretty little feet came down slowly, and 
Hope released her-skirts, and gave herself a 
shake all over, 


“Only I’ve been on this ladder so | it 


“Ugh!” she said, “how stiff lam! I will 
race you to the end of the room, Dick!” 

Away the two young figures fled, Hope 
arriving breathless two minutes after her 
swifter brother. 

“You've forgotten how to do everything 
since you've been grown up,” Dick remarked, 
somewhat superciliously. “You used to be a 
flyer at running and all that sort of thing, 

ope, and now you are no good at all.” —_ 

“Tt must be old age,” Hope said, panting a 
little, and leaning back—a dishevelled but pic- 
turesque figure—against the old oak-panelled 
wall: “I can think of no other solution to 
the problem.” 

“What's a problem?” asked Dick, having 
vainly endeavoured to scrape the remnants of 
paper from the last morsel of toffee, conveying 
the said morsel to his mouth. “And how 
silly you are to talk of being old, Hope. Why, 
you've only just grown up, and you won’t be 
old till your twenty-five, like Brenda!” 

“Hush!” Hope murmured, apprehensively. 

“I don’t care if she does hear!” Dick re- 
plied, truculently ; “she can’t kill me, and she 
is old—a nasty old cat! I wish to goadness 
sake someone would run away with her!” 

“Tf,” Hope observed, rising with a half- 
checked exclamation, “if you wili persist in 
talking with such lumps in your meuth, Dick, 
your end will be tragic!” 

“Come on!’ was Dick’s answer, and he 
wound his arm about the slim waist and drew 
Hope out of the big hall towards the house- 
keeper's room. “Carmichael is a jolly old 
thing, and she never cuts up rough.” 

But whatever prospects of bliss in connec- 
tion with hot cakes and unlimited tea had 
dawned in Dick’s mind they were not fated to 
be realised. (Mrs. Carmichael’s room was 
empty, and her comely face and round figure 
vanished from its usual spot. 

“Oh, 1 say!” exclaimed Dick, “ what a sell! 
Why, she’s had tea ever so long ago, Hope!” 

Hope dropped into the cosy, well-worn arm- 
chair by the fire. 

“Our lucky siar will not shine to-day, evi- 
dently,” she said. | 

“Well, you are all right. You can go into 
the drawing-room just whenever you like!” 

“In this dirty condition?” holding out two 


little hands that were, perhaps, a trifle grimy 


from the evergreens. 
“Who is going to look at your hands?” 
“Brenda, most certainly,” Hope said aloud, 
a3 to herself she added, “ somebody else, too!” 
and as she thought this a tinge of colour crept 
into the delicate cheeks. 
“Brenda!” Dick re 
= eng of anger, 


ted, in various tones 
islike, and contempt. 
renda, indeed! Oh! here is Mrs. Car at 
last. I say, Car dear, we want some tea and 
some cakes too. We're starving, aren’t we, 


wag wa , 
ope’s quick eyes had gone to the house- 
keeper’s face. 

» Something is the matter, Car! What is 


“There's been an accident!” Dick exclaimed. 
His eyes, equally quick, had gone to a little 
bundle of lint in Mrs. Carmichael’s hand. 

“ An accident—not father?” 

Hope’s lovely colour had faded away alto- 
gether. 

“As if father ever comeS to harm!” Dicky 
cried, confidently. 

“Sir William is all right, miss,” the house- 
keeper hastened to say, “save for being 
covered with mud; but he would help to 
carry the poor gentleman in, and a nice sight 
he was, poor dear!” 





“Ts he much hurt?” Hope asked, quickly. 
“Ts the horse hurt? ’—this from Dick. 


1 He will need 


a a 
ti 


Mrs. Carmichael was unfoldi 
bandages of linen and it Ls thet she be 
for any emergency. 

“Dobson can tell you more than I can, Migs 
Hope. He was out with Sir William, as 
know, and he saw the geutleman thrown, It 
was by Madman’s Dyke, and he just escaped 
deing killed outright.” 

Hope shud . She knew the spot wal 
and had skimmed past it many a time whe, 
out with her father’s hounds. 

* What a long way to bring him here!” crieg 
Dick, perching himself on the table beside th 
housekeeper, and peering into the secret ». 
cesses of her beloved cupboard. “ Who is he, 
Car? He must-have a home of his own, Why 
didn’t they take: him there?” 

“ As if you didn’t know your father by this 
time!” Mrs. Carmichael said, taking up her 
work-basket and pieces of linen and making 
for the door. ‘ Of course, Sir William brought 
him here, and I must go back at- once tr 
Gunter will be——~” and the rest of Mrs. Cw. 
michael’s speech was Jost in her rapid exit, 

“I knew something would happen to-day, 
just because I wasn’t out,” Dicky said, with 
sincere regret in his voice, and a tone that 
conveyed the distinct notion that if he had 
been mounted on his own pony no sort of 
accident could have happened with the Ca- 
ruthers’ hounds. 

Hope shivered, 

“Tam glad I did not see it,” she said, in- 
voluntarily. 

“I shall go and find Dobson; I want to 
hear all about it!” Dick cried, as he slipped 
from the table. Even the lost cakes were for- 
gotten at such a moment. “TI want to know 
who it is. I say, Hope,” looking back from 
the doorway, ‘won't it be a jolly nuisance if 
we can’t have our dances and things? Sick 
people are awful bores. I'll just see from 
Dobson if he is really much hurt. Of course, 
Car makes a lot of it, but then she is a woman, 
and women are such muffs!” 

“ Dick is certainly not a Chevalier Bayard,” 
Hope said to imam with a faint smile. She 
sat on a few moments, lost in thought, leaning 
back in the comfortable old chair, and then 
she roused herself with a start. “I realiy must 
go and remove some of this-dirt. 1 am not fit 
to be seen. I may as well dress for dinner 
while I am about it.” 

As she was going up to the broad oaker 
staircase, a Qelicionsty graceful form in her 
serge gown, Hope met Dr. Gunter coming 
down. 

She asked him for the latest news, and De. 
Gunter looked grave. 

“He has come an awful cropper s knocka! 
him senseless for a time, Miss Hope, and that's 
the truth ; but he is young, and I should think 
he had a pretty tidy constitution of his own 
4f it, though, before he gets 
over this spill. Great pity—spoiled a splendid 
run, one of the best we have had this year. 
You should have been there, Miss Hope; yer 
would have enjoyed it!” 

Dr. Gunter was in his hunting gear, ané 
was splashed with mud from head to foot. Ne 
was almost as ardent a sportsman as Sir‘Wi- 
liam Carruthers himself, which was saymg 4 
great deal. ; aye 

“ And he is really ill?” Hope said, thinking 
only of the sick stranger brought thus unex- 
pectedly into the hospitable precincts of Thisk- 
thorn, and feeling a pang of pity for hus. 
“Poor fellow! You will send for his frends? 
Perhaps father has done so. You don’t know 
him, do you, Dr. Guoter?” a 

“ Never saw him before in my life. Made al 
sorts of inquiries, but no one knew anyting 


about him. Turned up to-day for the fxs 
time,” the doctor said, Griskly, ashe drew on 
his gloves. ‘‘Good-looking chap, too, 
rides well. Can't think how he managed © 


come such a buster—saw him about ten minutes 
Before, and he was going like the wind. _ 
a deuce of a beast under him, though. te 





doctor said, pursing his lips, “ great raw-boved 
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brute, over sixteen hands, and a nasty choppy 
stride. Ugh! I know the sort well!” 
Hope smiled at her old friend’s yehemency. 
“Am going to ride home and change m 
i back and have another loo 
at my patient. It was like Sir William to 
insist on bringing him here. Good, kind heart, 
The best friend in the world!” and then Dr. 
Gunter bent towards Hope's pretty little ear. 
° «3 _ Aorues Brenda is too pleased, 
ough,” , in a stage whisper ; “ espe- 
cially ag she don’t know we the poor chap of 
“As if that made an atom of difference!” 
Hope said, quickly. “Father is always right 
and sweet. This r man is evidently a 
stranger to this part of the world, and surely 


. Thickthorn is big enough to take him in with- 


out offending Brenda’s delicate susceptibilities | 
I ehall see you again, doctor.” 

“After dmner, my dear; after dinner!” was 
the reply, and then the old sportsman waved 
his hand and can down the stairs with the 
agility of a boy, and Hope went upstairs to 
her own room. . 

Her eyes travelled along the corridor as she 
stopped at her door. She’ had a sort of curious 
longmg to know how the sick man was going 
on. Iv seemed to her sad and painful that 
someone should be lying under the same roof 
as herself, with no clue or trace to bring his 
‘ends to him, He must have some near and 
sear ones, she said to herself; and perhaps 
they might be called upon to suffer the greatest 
mental anguish on his aecount while he lay in 
‘‘irenge house, senseless, and unable to speak 
4 word and call them to him. 
with . course, he will be looked after well 
"wa us, but it seems sad, all the same. It 
must be on awful sensation to wake up and 

) . Hig but strange faces about one. Dear 
ne mae wy hat an angel he is! Always 
thors uns good and kind—always full of 

*ught for others! I will hurry up with my 


aid 
i 


toggery as Dick calls it, and have five minutes’ 
chat with dad before dinner ! ” 





“MUST SHE COME AGAINST ME IN THIS, AS IN EVERYTHING ELSE,” BRENDA ASKED HERSELF SAVAGELY, 





Hope put her words into action. Her serge 
gown. was soon cast off, the grime of the ever- 
greens removed with much splashing of water. 
and the girl was standing brushing out her 
masses of red-brown hair before her glass when 
Dicky’s old nurse, promoted to be her maid, 
appeared at the door, bearing a can of hot 
water. : 

“You've never used that, miss?” ejaculated 
Jecks, looking at the wash-hand stand. “ Why, 
it’s cold enough to freeze you! Dobson says 
it’s ageing to snow to-night. Why didn’t you 
wait, Miss Hope? I don’t like you to dabble 
your little hands in that ice-water!” 

“I want to see father,” Hope answered. 
“You've heard about the accident, Jecks?” 

“Yes, miss; and I must say I ain’t got much 
sympathy with the gentleman. What folk 
want to go tearing over ditches and hedges 
when they can ride sensible-like along the 
high road gets over me. I always tremble, Miss 
Hope, when I see you starting off along of Sir 
William,” Jecks continued, as she laid out the 
girl’s evening frock. “I ain’t at all sorry it 
are going to snow, that I ain’t!” 

hy, Jecks, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself—you who have lived at Thickthorn 
for how many years, and not a sportsman 
yet?” 

Hope piled her hair in a picturesque knot on 
the top of her head, and then laughed mis- 
chievously : 

“You are as bad as Miss Brenda, I do de- 
clare, Jecks!” 

Jecks grunted. 

“I ain't flattered at the comparison, miss,” 
she said, shortly; “there ain’t nothing much 
alike between Miss Grant and me, I do hope!” 

Hope stopped to glance once more at her 
pretty head, and then fluttered across to pick 
op her gown, bestowing a kiss on Jecks’s 
cheek as she went. 

“Silly old thing, I was only in fun!” she 
said, tenderly. She was very fond of Jecks, 
who, in her turn, simply adored the girl. 





“Miss Brenda is no fun!” Jecks said, some- 
what grimly. “I suppose she'll go on like 
anything because Sir William have brought 
home this gentleman what’s got hurt.” 

Hope's delicate face flushed. She fell inte a 
sort of musing, as Jecks knelt behind her and 
laced up her white bodice. 

She was wondering, in a vaguely sorrowful 
way, why it was she could never grow to love, 
or even to care, in the smallest manner for hes 
step-sister, Brenda Grant. It was a hard 
task for Hope to really have a harsh feeling 
for anyone. 

The girl’s bright, sunny disposition was 
prone to find good in everything and every- 
body; she believed and trusted all the world, 
and life would have been one long gleam of 
sunshine with her but for Brenda. 

It was in vain to look for sympathy, fou 
affection, from her step-sister now. Ail hope 
of that had been killed long age; and the girl 
realised this with a pain at her heart, for she 
wanted to like Brenda to love her, since they 
were bound together as sisters, as it were; 
but, pain or no pain, it was the truth, and 
could not be combated. 

Jecks had her own version of this matter. 
Of course, Miss Brenda would never like her 
darling, not she, having the nasty jealous 
nature that she had. 

Wasn't Miss Hope as lovely as a summer's 
day? And who would look twice at Miss 
Grant, for all her money, when the other was 
by? And then Jecks had a very contemp- 
tuous feeling towards her master’s step- 
daughter. 

“She ain’t a lady, and nothing can’t make 
her one! Don’t I know she’s never tired of 
letting Sir William know as it were her 
mother’s money as saved Thickthorn nine 
years ago, when she first came here, as pert 
and nasty a girl as ever I want to meet in my 
life? Any other body would have grown to 
love my child in all these years’ time, but not 
Miss Brenda! She’s only grown more and 
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more jealous, and it’s my belief she hates Miss 
Hope—that’s what I think! 

“Why don’t she get married? She’s over 
twenty-five, an’ she’s getting on. If her face 
won't help her, her money should! Lord! 
how I do wish she and her poor silly mother 
had been far enough before Sir William ever 
met them! We should have struggled on 
somehow. But I suppose he did it for the 
best. He didn’t want to lose Thickthorn, and 
the money come in useful like; but I think 
he’d have paused even then if he’d known what 
@ life he. was going to have of it. And then, 
when one thinks of my poor sweet lady, Miss 
Hope grows more like her every day, that she 
do! Pray Heaven she’ll be stronger than her 
mother, though I sometimes have a sort of 
fear about her, that I do, when I see how deli- 
cate her cheeks ig!” : 

And something of this fear was in Jecks’s 
mind to-night as she finished lacing the gown, 
and looked over Hope’s slender shoulder to the 
glass in front. , 

“You ain’t tired or ill, are you, my dear?” 
she asked, anxiously. , 

Hope laughed. 

“Not ill, but a little tired, Jecks,.dear. I’ve 
been hammering away go hard all the after- 


“You shouldn’t do so much; it’s too hard 
work for such as you. Wasn't there no one 
as could help you, Miss Hope, dear?” 


ope 
“Oh, I did get some help!” Hope said, with | h 


a quick flush. “Captain Christie was with me 
all the early part of the afternoon, and then 
cousin Clare and Mr. Druce, but they have 
so much to say to one another, of course, being 
engaged, Jecks, that they were not much use 
to me, and now——’ Hope finished, * after 
another brief survey of herself, “I must. fly, 
or I shan’t have my five minutes with Dads, 
and I do want to hear all about this poor 
young man, Jecks. I feel so sorry for him!” 
She caught up her gloves and fan, gave 
decks a a smile, and flitted out of the 
room, a lovely little picture in her blue gown 
of some soft clinging stuff; and in another 
moment she was running down the passage in 
the direction of her father’s dressing-room. 


: CHAPTER II. 

The accident in the hunting-field, and the 
mystery that enveloped the unfortunate victim 
of that accident, was the one subject of con- 
versation at the dinner-table that evening. 

Sir William was questioned by everybody— 
by his nieces, by his guests, and by his 
servants. 

Hope had learnt all he could tell her while 
she sat with him, and watched him struggling 
with his white tie, and Lady Carruthers had 
asked a number of peevish questions when he 
went into her room, as was his custom, just 
before going down to dinner; for Lady Car- 
tuthers was an invalid, not a very real one, 
but it pleased her to indulge in her hypochon- 
driacal fancies, and her husband was too kind 
aud sympathetic to object. 

if Brenda had objected, it would have been 
a different matter, for Brenda ruled her mother 
with a rod of iron; but Brenda, in reality, 
was only too pleased to encourage the imagin- 
ary ailments that beset Lady Carruthers at 
every turn. They served her purpose well, 
and gave her the full power she loved. 

With her mother always in her room, Brenda 
posed as the head of the house, and undertook 
all the duties that should have been performed 
by Sir William Carruther’s wife. 

The position was one that filled her soul 
with delight. She rejoiced in the chance that 

gave it to her. Money was a great thing in 

renda Grant’s eyes, but position was a far 
greater. ! 

She had suffered much bitterness of spirit 
in connection with her own father in her young 
school-days. 

The word tradesman could not be erased 
from the name of John Grant, and all the 





thousands he had amassed in his small tailor’s | 


in London, could nob dba away what Brenda 
chose to consider a humiliation and a degrada- 
tion. 

From her earliest childhood she had known 
wealth and luxury, and with it had come that 
—s longing to unite position to what she 


Her father’s retirement from lhusiness, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by his sudden 
death, let a sort of hope spring into her 
breast. 

Money was a poet thing after all, and could 
buy much, she determined. But even Brenda’s 
ambitious hope, had not led her to expect such 
a series of circumstances as brought about the 
installation of her mother in Thickthorn 
Manor as wife to Sir William Carruthers, and 
stepmother to his little girl and baby son, and 
herself, Brenda, as a daughter in perhaps the 
first county family in ——-shire. 

She was no fool, Brenda Grant; and she 
knew in a second how and why this had come 

pass.. Her sharp, shrewd, girlish ears had 
heard of Sir William’s impecuniosity, and the 
difficulties that Sercouade his old home; and 
she was fully aware when her mother, with 
many a simper and an attempt at a blush, in- 
formed her of Sir William Carruthers’ pro- 
posal, of the motive that had urged the good- 
looking, good-hearted, weak, extravagant 
Baronet to make this change in his life. 

She knew that what depth of feeling and 
eart he possessed, save that which he lavished 
on his children, had been buried in his beauti- 
ful wife’s grave three years before; and that 
in petting her faded plebeian mother in Lady 
Sybil Carruthers’ place he was actuated solely 
and-simply hy a desire to save his home from 
the hammer, and provide a future for the two 
children that alone remained of his former 
os. 

es, Brenda had known all this nine years 
ago, when she had been a sharp-faced girl of 
sixteen; and she had not forgotten it now 
when she had into a marvellous imita- 
tion of a smart, fashionable young woman, with 
@ good figure, a face that some people ¢alled 
handsome, and a reputation for being a wit. 
. She had known it, and she had never hesi- 
tated to inform her mother of the fact; but 
she rejoiced in the marriage all the same, for 
she regarled it as the open sesame to that 
realm for which her girlish soul had sighed in 
vain, But though she rejoiced she never forgot 
to hate Sir William cordially for telling them 
his position ; and the dislike and jealousy she 
had felt for the delicate, dainty, aristocratic 
child who was henceforth to live with her and 
call her sister increased and deepened as the 
years rolled by. 

She hated Hope for her beauty and grace, 
but most of all her unconscious refinement and 


that indefinable something which all ber money | 


would never bring. 

She hated Hope when she left Thickthorn 
and went to stay with her grandparents, Lord 
and Lady Hampshire, at Blairton.Castle. 

She knew very well the reason that kept the 
Earl and Countess and the rest of their family 
away from Thickthorn. 

Sir William’s second marriage was a lasting 
barrier between Thickthorn and Blairton 
Castle, and Brenda bit her lips as she realised 
that the whole Hampshire family refused to 
recognise the woman who reigned in sweet 
Lady Sybil’s place. 

ope’s visit once a year to Blairton was the 
only link between the two houses, for as yet 
Dick had not gone to his mother’s relations. 
There was a sort of feeling against the uncon- 
scious boy, who had cost his mother lier life, 
and neithér the Earl nor his wife had ever 
expressed a desire to see Dick, greatly to Hope’s 
regret. ; 

This, however, was to be changed now, for 
the boy was started on his school career at 
Eton, and was to spend his summer vacation 
at Blairton Castle, 

It will be easily understood that to a nature 


shop, out of one of the most fashionable streets | like Brenda Grant’s, at once mean, jealous, 





nabs ads 





ee; 





foolishly ambitious, ridiculously  sensitjy, 
devoid of all womaniiness and tenderness, yj 
even possessing a Sort of malignant hatyj 
with her jealousy, her asaige at. Thickthor 
was full of complex feelings. She had, it wy 
true, obtained that which she desired. 

Her mother was the wife of a man haying , 

ligree as long as me 4 man need have, anj 
she in future was to call Thickthorn her home 
. The county families around, after som 
little hesitation, had put their feelings in thoy 

ets, and acco: &@ welcome to the ney 

iy Carruthers and her daughter, and, 
time went on, Brenda became associated with 
some of the smartest and best born young 
women of the day. 

But the sting was not extracted. The mere 

ce of Hope, ‘her young girlhood giving 
istinct hints of what loveliness her womay- 
hood would be—the difference in this gir! from 
herself, and the fact that Hope stood on a pir- 
nacle she could never-reach, and the perpetual 
remembrance of the Earl of Hampshire’s refusal 
even to ise her existence, made Brenda 
more and more bitter towards her step-sister. 

As actual mistress of Thickthorn in place of 
her mother, it was in her power to vent her 
dislike on Hope in a dozen petty ways 

The mere fact that she did assume her 
mother’s responsibilities was in itself, she knew, 
a small bitterness to Hope, who might naturally 
have expected that as the real daughter of the 
house she might have shared at least in doing 
the honours of Thickthorn to all who accepted 
its hospitalities ; but beyond this Brenda had 
other ways and means of hurting and vexing 
the girl. 

Dick’s defections were a fruitful source of 
grievance with Miss Grant, and the boy’s life 
was a misery to him whenever he was brougit 
into direct contract with his iy Scag 

Both Dick and Hope had long ago dis 
covered that, in the question of Brenda and her 
objectionable ways, their father was absolutely 
no use. 

Sir William, as a matter of fact, was afraid 
of his step-daughter’s shrewish tongue, ani 
he was endowed with a more than ordinary 
Englishman’s dislike to anything approaching 
to a scene, : 

He adored his children, and was adored by 
them in return; but he had from the firt 
permitted Brénda to ride rough-shod over ium 
and his household, and te order and arrange 
everything that did not interfere with his be 
loved hounds and hunting. f 

He was at heart a weak man, weak in pur: 
pose and in nature, the kindliest, sweetest 
tempered man that ever lived, but weaker than 
any woman. 

He had come down to the dinner-tabie 4 
trifle nervously. Brenda, he felt most certainly, 
would object to, his having brought the strange 
young man into the house. 

“But I could not let them carry the port 
chap two miles further to that ramshackle old 
Thickthorn Arms, could I, chicken?” he had 
said to Hope, as she perched herself on Ais 
table, and assistéd at his toilet. And of course 
Hope declared loudly and truthfully that what- 
ever he did aes right and proper, no matter 
what it might be. 

But shia gwreet partisanship on the part of 
his girl did not give Sir William courage 
peak ar Brenda’s chilly, bad temper. He soot 
‘noticed that Miss Grant alone abstained from 
asking questions concerning the sick —, 

“She's got danger signals out,” he ha 
whispered to Hope, as they entered the te 
ing-room ther, and Hope had just nod i" 
her flower-like head, and then flushed a lovel} 
colour as a young man with handsome oo 
eyes and a dark moustache came forward, ab 
gave her his ‘arm to go into dinner. | Bush 

“How did you get on without me! ee 
Christie asked, dropping his voice to ® ten 


whisper. 
“Very well)" Hope answéred, shyly. - bat 
“J wish I could have stayed with yous 
what could I do, Hope?” 
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The gil thrilled suddenly. He had never | hear,” Brenda said out loud. “She pushed some | « Oh, what will you do, Dobson?” she said, 


called her Hope before, and the word lingered 
in ber ears like sweetest music. 

“It is the duty of every guest to be pleasant 
to his hostess,” she said, demurely, yet not 
quite steadily. ae you enjoyed yourself 
with Brenda, Captain Christie.” 

Eagh Christie murmured some nonsense, 
and then his eyes went from the exqnisite 
gitlish face beside him to the other end of the 
table, where Brenda Grant sat most beauti- 
fuliy dressed in dark red velvet, with diamonds 
round her throat. and-in her indefinite coloured 


“She is not pretty, certainly!” he said to 
himself, as he pulled the. corners of his mous- 
tache, “She ig not even handsome ; yet, upon 
my word, she looks deucedly near it in that 
gown, and with those jewels! She’s a deuced 
smart woman is Brenda, with more than an 
ordinary share of wit; make a capital wife 
jor any man, putting her money out of the 
question altogether,” and then his eyes fell on 
Hope’s eloquent face. 

She was speaking of the accident, and there 
were tears in her lovely, wistful eyes, makin 
them violet in their intensity, and Hug 
Christie’s cold, selfish heart quickened invol- 
untarily as he gazed at her. 

“But she can’t stand against that!” he 
said to himself. “ What a poor, pretty little 
dove it is, and how clearly her story is written 
on her lovely face! I pity her, poor little 


Hope! Life will not be all roses to such a| 


nature as hers, and with such a woman as 
Brenda always near her. It seems a shame 
to fool her, and yet she is so sweet. It is 
something fresh and beautiful to see her love 
for me growing every day. Hang it all, I am 
not married yet!” 


And with this reflection Captain Christie 


devoted himself to Hope, making her pulses 
thril and her heart throb, and her delicate 
colour come and go in her fair cheeks, and 
sending her for the time into a deliciously 
vague delirium of happiness that her giri’s 
heart called Paradise. 

Very few of the others at the table noticed 
these two as they sat lost to_everything but 
their own low, whispered conversation; but 
Brenda’s Grant’s light grey eyes never moved 
from the girl’s beautiful, blushing face, and 
the man’s ardent, admiring one, and her Jar; 
white hands clenched themselves so tightly 
now and then that the diamonds and gems of 
her rings cut into her flesh. 

As far as lay in her power to care for anyone, 
Brenda cared for Hugh Christie. He was to 
her everything aman should be. He possessed 
an ancestor to every hundred ds she owned. 
His handsome face, none t manner, and 
sit voice could move her into something like 


emotion, Even if this had not been so, she had, 
determined to become his svife, and was not’ 


likely, therefore, to regard his flirtation with 
Hope in a very amiable frame of mind. 

Must she come against me in this, as in 
everything else?” she asked herself, savagely ; 
ad then she had to give the signal for the 
‘adies to rise, and lead the way into the draw- 


ug toom. Captain Christie had been so rash’ 


as to lose his head for a moment in that short, 
delicious chat with Hope Carruthers. 

“Can you slip into the conservatory when 
you leave here?” he whispered, as Hope rose, 
and, with a tiny nod and a deep blush, the girl 
oa 

tenda had caught that significant mod, and 
was on the qui viet. w ne 
Bd wgpin about es ey -roont in her 
et gown, and posed in her most a 
proved fashion, but she kept her eye on her 
Sep-tister, and just as Hope was flitting from 
¢ room she stopped her. 
Hon iY, Bellairs wishes to hear yow sing, 
a8 she called, in her high, clear yoice ; 
and then she moved towards the piano as Hope 
came back hurriedly, with disappointment 
wntten legibly on her face. 
It is the serenade Lady Bellairs wishes to 





music towards Hope, and then dropped her 
voice. ** Pray don’t look so disconsolate. Cap- 
tain Christie will be here very soon. ‘There is 
really tio occasion for you to go in search of 
him,” she said, with a sneer. 

Hope turned very pale, and her hands 
trembled as she played the prelude to her song. 
Brenda's bitter plain-speaking gavé her a pang, 
and she felt a thrill of shame rush through her. 
Her feelings of delight melted away quickly—a 
sense of pained modesty came in their stead. 

She sat on, singing in her sweet, girlish 
voice, that had a new and an unconscious touch 
Speen in it, until the door opened, and Sir 
William and the other men came, Captain 
Christie sauntering in last. Hugh Christie’s 
handsome face looked puzzled, and yet re- 
lieved. He had fully expected to find Hope 
flitting about the conservatory, and was sur- 
prised when he saw she was not there. One 
glance at her-face told him the reason of her 
absence, 

“Oh, woman, woman!” he said to himself, 
as he looked from her to Brenda, and then 
he shrugged his shoulders the least bit in the 
world. “But, after all, it is best. I might 
have made a fool of myself; her eyes would 
tempt a cooler man than me, and it’s not love 
and beaty I want, but money—good solid 
money.” ; 

Hope played on mechanically. She thought 
he would come and speak to her, and her heart 
beat wildly as he approached her. Then a 
dull, dead sort of pain came as he passed on, 
with never a glance, never a word. 

“Does he think me unkind?” she thought 
to herself, tremulously, and then she played on 
uncertainly ; and then she rose as her father 
came towards her. 

- ge See to escape, Dads. I am going to 
fom she whispered, with a smile. “I am so 
ti ” 


“ Heaven bless you, my precious!” Sir Wi! 
liam said, fervently, putting his arm about 
her. “ You do look a bit white ; run away and 
sleep well, my darling. Remember the dances 
that are coming off to-morrow !” 

Hope smiled faintly, then stood on tiptoe 
behind a friendly Soke, and kissed him ten- 
derly. 

She stole upstairs wearily, wondering vaguely 
why she should feel so tired all at once—why 
—: should have such a dull, funny pain in her 
side. 

Brenda’s sneer was gone from her thoughts. 
It was the memory of that tall form and hand- 
some face sauntering by her so coldly that 
haunted her so persistently and uncomfortably. 

“Surely he did not think I did not want to 
see him and be with him again!” the poor 
child said to herself. “I—I hope he did not 
think that!” 

She had reached the p e leading to her 
own room, and all at-once she became aware 
there was some disturbance and confusion going 
on at the further end. Hope quickened her 
steps. All at once she remembered the sick 
man. The toice came from his room. 

She met a maid running towards her. 

“ What is it, Murray?” she asked. 

“The gentleman—he’s gone delirium. Barker 
and Dobson is a holding of him—they'’ve sent 


| me to fetch Dr. Gunter. He’s thrown hisself 


out of bed, and going on awful, miss. Don’t 
go near him, Miss Hope ; he'll frighten you! ” 

Hope shook her head. Cowardice was some- 
thing she did not understand. 

She reached the door of the stranger’s room. 
Something was lying across the entrance, and 
Dobson and Barker, the old bufler, were try- 
ing to lift the strong young frame, and set it 
back on to the bed. 

There was blood on the white shirt, and 
Hope shivered as she saw that Dr. Gunter’s 
neat bandages on the broken arm were not able 
te protect it much, as the poor fellow struggled 
and flung himself about. 


A babble of incoherent words rushed from 
the hot lips. Hope could not see the face 
clearly. 





in distress. 

“What are you doing there, miss? ‘Go 
away ; go away at once, Miss Hope! ” 

The last word was caught up fiercely. 

“Hope! Hope, what hope have 17 Don't 

rate and preach me life! Well, what of it? 
Must I cling to it? Bah! You don’t under- 
stand; let me go. Stand asidé. Now, then— 
over, over, over! I——” 

Hope was pushed unceremoniously on one 
side, and fell into her father’s arms as Dr. 
Gunter ran up the passage; and before one 
could count twenty had put his strength to the 
other two, lifted the man on to the bed, and 
shut the sight and sounds away from the girl's 
eyes. 

(T’'o be continued next week.) 





THE VICTIMS OF FASHION. 


While we have been sending missionaries 
by the score, and millious in money, the libe- 
ral offerings of the generous, to reclaim the 
heathen idolaters of the Orient from_ their 
superstitions, the whole English people are: 
servile worshippers at the shrine of an idol 
more cruel and remorseless than the Chinese 
Joss or the Hindu Juggernaut. Not a week 
passes that does not witness the immolation 
of a hecatomb of victims to this horrible 
deity. Beneath its baleful influence all that 
is fairest and sweetest in human existence, 
all that is purest, and simplest, and most en- 
joyable in the social intercourse of men and 
women withers away. It brings gnawing 
cares and harassing anxietiés into happy 
homes. It fills innocent hearts with the poison 
of envy, jealousy, and hate. It causes men to 
sacrifice their integrity, and women their 
virtue. Of it is born the greed for sudden 
wealth which is corrupting the nation and 
filling all the high places of public and private 
trust with swindlers and thieves. It is sowing 
broadcast through the land a seed more terri- 
ble than the dragon’s teeth, and reaping a 
hideous harvest of defalcations, embezzie 
ments, and suicides. Under its reign simple 
manners and frugal habits have disappeared ; 
peace and contentment ne longer sit by humble 
hearths, and the homely pleasures that suf- 
ficed for the happiness of our grandfathers 
and grandmothers are viewed with contempt 
People in every station of life struggle for 
what is beyond them. Every grade of society 
is torn with ignoble rivalries. Substance is 
everywhere sacrificed to show. 

Rich and poor live beyond their means. Al? 
the markets are filled with articles which 
seem to have been manufactured with a view 
to make them as costly as possible. Womem 
whose husbands are not rich expend on & 
single dress a sum that would, in the simpler 
days that are gone, have supported the family 
a year. Appearances inust be kept up, and 
the demands of this demon-idol, Fashion, 
must be satisfied, even though honesty and 
honour and chastity are sacrificed on her 
shrine. Already she has debauched the minds 
of nearly the whole people. The “ Home” in 
the old sweet sense has almost ceased to 
exist among us. Domestic happiness, “the 
only bliss of Paradise that has survived the 
Fall.” is a tradition. Young men dare not 
marry unless they are rich; and young women 
sell themselves to the wealthy suitor whom 
they cannot love. 

The country is full of “ Female Benevolent 
Societies” of one sort or another. There are 
missionary societies, and societies for the relief 
of the poor, and Magdalen societies and the 
like without end. But if some of, the brave, 
true-hearted women of England, who oecupy 


influential positions as leaders of society, 


would organise an association for the purpose 
of opposing the cruel domination of Fashion, 
and of encouraging simplicity, of dress and 
nn ge in housekeeping, they could, accor 
plish xffore good than all the others togethw, 
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MIND YOUR BUSINESS 
By UNCLE BENJAMIN. 


“Stick to your business, 
ness,” 

Standing in the ante-room of a bank, I over- 
heard the manager say this to a young man 
who was offering his ue. 

“ You are a boot and shoe man. Now, why 
do you borrow money to trade in real estate? 
Stick to boots and shoes.” ; 

He simply wanted to air his wisdom. Busi- 
ness is to buy for less and sell for more. The 
‘moment you reverse it it is “not business.” 
And it does not mean boots and shoes alone. 
This young man lived in a suburb of a great 
city. He owned his home. He saw a chance 
to purchase several lots of land adjoining his 
own home plot. These lots belonged to a man 
whom he knew was hard pushed for money, 
and must sell cheap. Had he bought those 
plots of ground on his own knowledge of 
walues, and not on a mere speculator’s talk, 
he would have made one thousand pounds in 
¢wo years’ time. But it would not have been 
boots and shoes, of course. He allowed him- 
‘self to be laughed or scolded out of it by this 
odd, — wise bank manager. The bank 
manager himself bought the, lots and made the 
one thousand pounds. 

Far be it from me to write a line to en- 
courage any young man in speculation pure and 
simple. It is true that if a man’s business is 
boots and shoes, through years of study he 
Jearns them best. Jt is true that meddling 
with things outside, without adequate know- 
dedge, is sure to mix one up, and gets him into 
trouble with his own proper business. But 
that man should never trade in anything out- 
side his own business. is nonsense. The banker 
knew better. Professional men must invest in 
something. All people on salary have no 
other hope of accumulating, except by savi 
and trading. Their savings must be investe 
by buying something not in their line. They 
must mind other people’s business. If they put 
their savings in a savings bank they must 
mind other business than their own in the 
choice of a bank. If they buy Consols or rail 
way stock, State affairs and railway manage- 
ment are not their business. One is a physi- 
cian. Railway shares are not pills—uniess 
they turn out to be bitter pills. The clergy- 
man must dip into other people’s business, if 
he puts his savings in any safe security, for 
preaching is no investment. It is because 
money-earners so often “ go it/blind "—pardon 
me—in putting their accumulations out for 
éntere&t that they so often lose. 


Mind your busi- 


It is my business, in fact, if I am a clerk, | 


to find out the value of a railway whose shares 
I buy. It is my business to read, study, and 
know about a. stove manufacturing company 
that offers me its shares. I am a fool if I do 
not investigate the ways of and the persons in 
a savings bank. To walk up blindly with m 

money, saying, “ Here, take this. I have 


it my business to earn and save it. Now I'm 
going back to earn and save more. I stick to 
my business.” Not knowing how to sift the 


accounts of the firm that takes my money is 
folly. But unless a man dips into somethin 
besides boots and shoes, how can a man judge 
That’s where men like the bank managers trick 
us workers. 

Besides all that I have said, it is narrow- 
minded: not to know anything except your 
own business. Is a man a mere machine? 
Cannot he read? Cannot he think? Is it 
neglect of my own business to read about a 
railway in the evening paper? Is it “too 
many irons in the fire” to talk with my neigh- 
bour about his bank, whose stock I think of 
buying for my babies, as we ride up and down 
‘to the-office. Because I am a mechanic, can- 
not I give my little brains any exercise over 
the value of land on the new street where I 
live? And if I see that the situation is excel- 
lent, may I not say so to a friend? May my 
mechinic’s head not lay itself alongside of 
another mechanic’s head, and we two conclude 





to buy that land? What “education” is 
better than such thinking and planning? Cer- 
tainly nothing in books or schools. The men 
who ever get away from the bench get away 
by using their brains on things not on the 
bench. It may be by invention, by studying 
the whole factory and business. It may be by 
studying outside of the factory whatever their 
eyes see. It is important not to let go your 
hold till you get a better. Do not jump out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. Yet get ahead ; 
resolve to do it, either in the place where you 
are, or by using it as a stepping-stone to some 
other business. 

A young mechanic came to me three years 
ago with a patent. He was getting good 
wages, as foreman of a gang, in building. His 
idea was to drop that position and “go in for 
a fortune in his patent.” The patent was in 
quite another line—that is, the betterment of 
a certain sewing-machine action. I urged him 
to work his patent at odd hours, to sit up 
nights, or travel nights to work it for a while, 
making it aw extra till he got a foothold with 
it. I urged him by all means not to give up 
his position till he got another sure thing. But 
he refused. The result is, he has had three 
years of agonising poverty. His patent just 
begins to go. But he is terribly in debt, even 
for necessaries. His wages would have pre- 
vented the debts, and his patent could have 
been worked just about as well if he had con- 
tinued as a carpenter. 

Nothing will vex and try your temper more 
than dabbling in agua line. Yet I be- 
lieve in it. But a man must not choose it to 
live easier. The new line of effort, being dif- 
ferent from your lifelong business, will make 
you as lame as walking makes the legs of a 
man of sedentary habits. Go in, but go in 
expecting to work your brain in a new line 
harder than ever, and often till it is lame. In 
fact, for that matter, there is nothing to he 
had in this world, except kicks, without 
genuine toil. 





a 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 


Such is the force of Nature’s laws 
That none dare disobey ; 

So thus I knew she loved, because 
She turned the other way. 





I saw her heart was bounding fast 
‘Neath Cupid’s willing sway, 

Until, with glance of scorn at last, 
She turned the other way 

She hesitated, paused and sighed, 
As if to answer “ Nay.” 


Then feigned to be well satisfied 
To turn the other way. 


I curled my lip—with winning smile— 


Did all that mortal may ; yy 


But nothing seemed to please her ; still 
She turned the other way. 


“ag 


30, then,” I cried, in anger stern, 
“ And leave me hence a prey 

To self!” When, lo! I saw her turn 
And come around my way! 


a 














How Canaps Osrarnep Its Naue.—The 
Spaniards Visited the country now known as 
Canada before the French, and made careful 
searches for gold and silver, and finding none 
they often said aca nada (there is nothing here), 
The Indians, who watched closely, learned this 
sentence and its meaning. After the departure 
of the Spaniards, the French arrived, and the 
Indians, who did not want their company, and 
supposed they also were Spaniards come on the 
same errand, were anxious to inform them that 
they were wasting their time by stopping in 
that country, and so they incessantly repeated 
to them the Spanish sentence, aca nada. The 
French supposed that this constantly recurring 
sound was the name of the country, and so 
they called it Canada, a name it has borne 
ever since, ' 
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A Mad Cyclist 


An inmate who recently escaped from , 
private asylum was recaptured whilst ¢-,; 
to ride « bicycle he had seized upon ee 
side of a railway cutting. There was hy 
little more foolishness in his attempt than ;; 
the any attempts of scores of people why 
drive their systems to do impossibilitias 
Summer heat robs them of their appetite 
Food becomes distasteful, and is avoided, yo 
despite the fact that they are taking les 
nourishment, they force their systems to d 
the same amount of work as before. Wome 
are especially sufferers in this direction, and 
the result is debility, anaemia, “ heat fag,’ and 
serious ailments peculiar to their sex. (Cha 
Forde’s Bile Beans are a seasonably tonic 
They create an appetite, give the weakena 
digestion power to deal with the food, stir up 
the sluggish liver, and stimulate it t 
normal action. They remove congestion which 
causes headache, and in all the common aij 
ments of the home act like @ charm. Yow 
chemist will supply them at one and three half 
pence or two and nine per box, or you may 
receive post free from the Bile Bean Mannix. 
turing Co., 119, London Wall, E.C., for prices, 
They are not sugar coated, and may be ca 
ried loose in the waistcoat pocket. This is « 
point for business men to remember. 








Tae easily flattered end by flattering them 
selves. 

Tue strongest passion ‘is generally on the 
weakest side. 

_ Very positive people are often very posi 
tively wrong. 

SILENCE conquereth all things at last, ay 
even life itself. 

Foots at wise men laugh, but wise men over 
fools do weep in vain. 

Tug liberality which gives largely often 
defeats the charity that would help wisely. 
_Ir we treat Time with kindness and con 
sideration he will return the compliment, lay 
down his scythe, and shake hands 

Onyx vice is mors expressive of a man's 
character than ten virtues, and it generally 
costs ten times as much to support it. 

Even a brave man is apt at times to lose 
heart, but it is only the coward who goe 
around advertising his loss in the ‘hope that 
someones will help him pick it up again. 








TILL DEATH US PART 
Till death us part, 
So speaks the heart, ? 
When each to each repeats the words 0 


oom ; 
Through blessing and through curse, 
For better or for worse, a 
We will be one till that dread hour sou 
come. 
Life with its myriad grasp 
Our yearning soul shat! clasp, 
Aye, ceaseless love and still expectant wonder; 
In bonds that shall endure, 
Indissolubly sure, 
Till God in death shall part our paths ssuadet. 


Till death us join, 
O voice yet more divine! 
That to the broken heart breathes hope su 
lime 
Through lonely hours, 
And shattered powers, si 
We still are one, despite of change and time 


Death, with its healing hand, 
Shall once more knit the band 
Which needs but that’ one link whith non 
may sever. 
Till, through the Only Good, 
eard, felt, and understood, 
Our life in God shall make us one for ever 
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Ne, SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

yet inald Charteris lay dying, and anxiously 

je wets tie arrival of bis beiry Royal Onarteris. Roya 

& arrives in tbe nick of ume, and the last words of his 

neti fther exsct 9 promise from him that the secret he 

then confides to him shall mot be revealed without 

and 4@e consent of the person concerned. 
aid Nell Fortescue is left an orphan at the early age of 
ak, ten, and is ay by her grandfather, Lord Delamere. 
sic Unhsppily, his lordship lived but a short time to watch 
ze over bis grandchild. his will he left ber an ample 
ee fortune When she should come of age, with am atlow- 
up ane for her use in the meantime. Little Nell is left 
to (n charge of Mrs. Delamere, and not realising ber for- 
ich vapate tion, and not ng over kindly treated,- 
os ghe determines to fit herself to earn her own living, 
al and for this purpose enters the convent of St. 
our Hilda's. A terrible blow falls upon Royal. Mysterious- 
alf jya man is murdered in the grounds of Marden, and 
aa suspicion falls upon him. Circumstantial evidence is 
ay so strong that Royal is arrested for the crime. 

ac: 

PA, . 

~ OHAPTER VIII. 

34 ~_amegeap THEY sat alone together, the two 
gitls, who a week before had been 
in all things equal; who seven 
days before had beeh as free from 

Oe! at responsibility, as ignorarft of life's 

f tragedies, as little children. ey loved each 

re other stili—more dearly, perhaps, than ever— 

but between them now a great gulf yawned. 
the One was still free and unfettered, the other 
bad taken a solemn oath, which bound her for 

"i ill time to a husband who did not love her. 

It was strange to see how this great differ- 
ence in their fates had reversed their bearing 

y, to each other. In other days Phyllis had | 

jeant on Nell—the bright-eyed, mischief-loving 
ver damsel, who seemed so utterly unsuited to 

life in a Sisterhood—had clung’to the grave- 
™ faced, thoughtful maiden, who was regarded by 
the community as a model “worker.” Ne 

had dragged pretty Phyllis out of a dozen little 

Of innocent scrapes. Nell had kept her friend’s 

lay love of fear under sufficiently to save her from 

dismissal from St. Hilda’s; she had taken her 

n’s part when complaints as to her conduct beyond 

lly the house were brought to Sister Ida; had <le- 

; fended her from the mischief-making matfons 

of Blakesleigh, who were fond of coming up to 
we St. Hilda’s and telling the Superior odd little 
sat complaints of Miss Ward, such as she was 


giddy, she was too pretty for her position, or— 
oh! worst offence of all—shbe encouraged men 
to look at her. 

Yes! The time in which Nell protected 
Phyllis was over, and pretty, winsome Phyllis 
seemed now the consoler and comforter of her 
of friend; albeit she appeared to be very angry 

with her, since kind words only increased the 

poor girl’s sobs. i 
Miss Ward was trying what a little playful 
ia scolding would accomplish. Her bright e:es 

were bent on Nell so if 

the world could have doubted her real sym- 

pathy, although it seemed best to her just now 
. to play the part of mentor. , 

“I have no patience with you, Lady Char- 
teris,” pursued Phyllis gravely. “I presume 
you married Sir Royal to save his life; and 
tow, because the most unquestionable proofs 
of his innocence have turned up, because no 
creature in their senses could ever doubt him 
‘gain, and Lord Delamere assures you he will 

here this afternoon, you are actually crying! 
I ‘eel ashamed of you, Nell!” 

.Lcan’t help it, Phyllis!” ‘ 

But what is it you do want?” persisted 
Phyllis. “Sinee your husband’s freedom 
= satisfy you, Nell, tell me what troubles 


er, 


ub- 





pne 





“You will only laugh !” 
«Lwon't, T promise |” 
Don't you see!” said Nell, wistfully, “the 





pvingly’ that no one in+ 





gipsy girl has been found. The watch has 
turned up; by four o'clock Gir Royal will be 
free from suspicion. People will forget all 
this terrible charge, and he will be as respected 
as before—before Monday.” ; 

“And don’t you want him to be respected? 
Do you know, Nell, it was a very noble thing 
of you to marry him while he was under a 
cloud, but surely you are selfish not to be glad 
the cloud is lifted.” 

“But I am of no use to him now! Phyllis, 
why wont you understand. Sir Reginald does 
not love me ;be married me just to spare me 
from giving evidence against him.” 

Phyllis softened just a little. 

“But, dear, he never professed to love you, 
and a you seemed content!” 

“I was content while I thought the mar- 
riage had saved his life; but now———” she 
broke off suddenly, and burst into tears. 

“Don’t,” said Phyllis, soothingly ; “no man 
in the world is worth it, dear! You're not the 
first couple who have married without love, 
= take my word for it, you won't be the 

ast.” 

“That doesn’t make it any better!” 

“Tt ought to. Sir Royal knew what he was 
doing perfectly. He took the risk of chance 
proving his marriage unnecessarily. To my 
mind you ought to be very glad. You have 
been relieved from a lot of love-making.” 

“ Phyllis!” 

“And you were married without any fuss or 
bother, and you've escaped from St. Hilda's.” 

“T never wanted to escape!” 

“ All people are not spiteful to you. I de- 
clare, Nell, you are a very fortunate girl!” 

“Can't you see why I am sorry,” cried Nell, 
bitterly. “I am a burden on a man who 
doesn’t care two straws for me—an unknown, 
penniless orphan. I have married the best 
parti in the county.” 

‘So much the better for you,” 

“He thought it a sacrifice, I know,” went on 
Nell. “I seemed to hear it in every tone of 
his voice, even while it was to save his life; 
and now when he finds he need never have done 
it at all, he will hate me.” 

“He won't have a chance of seeing you if 
you go on like this. You are hardly recognis- 
able now you have cried so much.” 

“But what am I to do?” 

Phyllis stooped and kissed her. There was 
something in the hopeless sadness of the appeal 
which touched her to the heart. 

“T should say be yourself and make the best 
of it; it can’t be undone now, you know.” 

“ And if he hates me!“ 

“Oh, he won’t do that. No one could hate 
you, Nell, and if only you are wise, I prophecy 
in a little while he will be over head and ears 
in love with you.” 

“Phyllis!” 

“Why not?” returned Phyllis. “Of course, 
if you go and beg his pardon for having mar- 
ried him (which I know you are longing to do) 
he will begin to think himself a very injured 
young man, and ge dislike you as much 
as you expect. You must take a high hand, 
dear, it’s the only way; let him see you con- 
sider yourself the injured party, and that what 
he thinks of you is a matter of the supremest 
indifference to you.” 

“ But it isn’t.” 

“Then act as though it were. If you go on 
persuading yourself he is very much to be 
pitied, he'll end by believing it too. Start 
from the first as 
party, and not you.” , 

Nell gave a weary little sigh. 

“You would do it so much better than me, 
dear. I have no idea how to begin.” 





ugh ke was the obliged 





“ What a pity I am not Lady Charteris!" 

But Nell Sid not echo this sentiment. She 
only clung faster to her friend. 

“He will be here by four o'clock, and 
Edwin is coming to-morrow to introduce him- 
self as my cousin. But, oh, Phyllis! what 
shall we do this evening? It will be endless. 
I shall not have a word to say to him.” 

“Til talk,” said Phyllis, reassuringly. “TI 
wish we had some evening dresses, I can’t 
make you look in the least like a bride. One 
thing, Nell, we need not wear caps, which, in 
itself, is an untold relief. I curled my fringe 
last night just for the pleasure of feeling I was 
not at St. Hilda’s. I hope it won't enter into 
Sir Royal’s head to imagine we require a cha- 
perone; but of course not. Yow are a married 


lady, Nell. Shall I stay or go when he 
comes?” 
“Stay,” pleaded Nell. “I can’t be alone 


with him, or I shall begin to ery.” 

Mrs. Carter came up presently full of con 
gratulations. All was well; Sir Royal had been 
unanimously acquitted. The whole bench had 
almost apologised to him for his unjust arrest. 
The 'gipsy girl and Posy gave evidence which 
must have convinced the most sceptical, and, 
in fact, Sir Royal was the hero of the hour. 
He was to lunch at Blakesleigh, but he would 
be home to dinner at seven, and she (Mrs 
Carter) wished to know if her ladyship and 
Miss Ward would dine there also. Lady Char- 
teris would hardly care to drive to meet Sir 
Royal; it would be much pleasanter for her 
to wait for him at home. 

Nell agreed at once. 

The housekeeper and Phyllis had the 
atrangements to themselves, for the Lady of 
Charteris had no spirits for discussion 

Phyllis, on. the contrary, entered into things 
with a zest which delighted the old house- 
keeper; and perhaps in her heart made the 
good woman regret this brigit-eyed creature 
had not been the mistress sent by fate to rule 
at Marden. 

Phyllis followed her out of the room. 

There was something she wanted to say 
which she could not utter in Nell’s presence. 

Mrs. Carter, you have known Sir Royal a 
long time ; ‘ will be good to her? She is 
such a tender creature I think she would break 
her heart if she saw he regretted their hurried 
marriage.” 7 

“Don’t fash yourself, missie,” was the 
ea reply. “Sir Royal’s not the man to 

unkind to any woman, much less one that 
bears his name. He'll be good to her right 
enough; and as there’s never been any talk of 
his faneying any young lady before, [ should 
say he'd soon grow fond of his wife. She’s a 
pretty young creature enough; and he’d never 
find it in his heart to e her feel he was 
sorry they hurried on things so.” 

Phyllis had another question. 

“Ts Sir Royal coming alone?” 

“Why no, missie. Dr. White is with him, 
and 1 believe Mr. and Mrs. Drake wil! come to 
dinner. My lady has no mother, you see, to 
be with her, and it would seem strange for a 
bit of a thing like her to be alone without a 
lady to see to her.” 

“She has me!” 

Mrs. Carter laughed. 

“ And you're nearly as much a child as she 
is. No, no, missie; Mrs. Drake’s no great 
favourite of mine, but it’s best she should 
came.” 

“T hate her,” said Phyllis, frankly; “and 
how the dear old Vicar can put up with her, 
why, I can't imagine. She orders him about 
as though he were a boy.” in 

“She's a good bit older, you see, missiec. 
She’s the Vicar’s stepmother, and as she’s no 
children of her own he couldn't do less than 
see to her.” ' 

“ Well, don’t let her see Nell—I mean Lady 
Charteris—-before Sir Royal arrives home 


She would fright@m her to death.” 

“It’s all settled, Nell!” said Phyllis, when 
she got back to her friend. — 
dinner at seven, and you'll sit at the 


“We're to have 
head of 
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your own table.. Mr. and Mrs. Drake «are 
coming too, to look after us, I suppose. . Dr. 
White-must take care of her while I carry’ on 
a strong flirtation with her son. I must do it, 
if -it’s only to plague her; you know. she’s 


always telling Sister horrid little tales about’ 


me.” 

“Which sometimés turn out to be’ true,” 
— Nell, simply. “Phyllis, be careful to- 
ight.” 


“T shall behave like a female Solon. Of 
course, T shall be kind and attentive to the 
Vicar; as my spiritual pastor it’s my duty to 
be, but I won’t even look at any other gentile- 
man. Mrs, Drake will monopolise the doctor 
with accounts of her ‘bad nights,’ and Sir 
—s shall have undisturbed possession of his 
w e ” 


As Phyllis had already said, they could not 
make any very grand toilet, but the dresses 
they wore on Sunday at the Home were black 
grenadine, soft and flowing, and with, a little 
lace tacked on to the. neck and sleeves the 
effect was charming. Then Phyllis coaxed 
Mrs. Carter into a turn round the gardens, 
and came home with a bunch of scarlet 

eraninm and a knot of soft, creamy roses. 

first she meant to wear herself, the other 
she fastened lovingly at Nell’s throat. 

“You look just like a picture!” she said, 
kissing her. “I had no idea how nice you 
were before! I feel quite sure Sir Royal will 
rejoice in his late misfortunes since they have 
given him such a dear little wife!’ 

“He can't think,” and Nell. blushed crimson 
as she put the question, “he can’t think I 
wanted to marry hnm—can he, Phyllis?” 

“Oh, dear, no!” said Phyllis, with great 
decision. “He will probably think you regard 
the matter as a great nuisance, especially ‘if 
you follow my advice, and treat him to a severe 
course of snubbing, my dear.” , 

They went downstairs together. It wanted 
@ quarter to seven, and Phyllis had-a fear 
that old Mrs. Drake, who was’ always ultra- 
punctual, conld not be far off. The library 
door’ stood open: It was a long, lofty room, 
and so much larger than Sir Royal appreciated 
that he had one ‘end furnished as a private 
study, and screened from the library itself by 
heavy velvet curtains. : ; 

All the long French windows opened on to a 
verandah, so that he often came out of the 
study without dividing the heavy curtains’ 
which secured his privacy. The arrangement 
was quite new, and was not favoured by Mrs. 
Carter, who deglared there was something 
uncanny in curtains. Windows and doors, 
the good woman declared, she could under- 
stand. You could lock one and bolt the other ; 
but how anyone could set far into the night in 
a room only defended by curtains was a 
wonder to her! 

Phyllis and little Nell, however, were un- 
conscious of Mrs. Carter’s prejudices. To 
them the library, with its stained windows 
and carved oak furniture, seemed a charming 
room,.. Two of the windows were open, and 
from the verandah came the scent of tea roses 
and jasmine. 

“] like this better than any room we have 
seen, Nell! Oh, I hope the Sisters won’t send 
for me to-night. I should so like to stay till 
to-morrow, and get Mrs. Carter to take me all 
over the house! 1 couldn’t ask her before, 
you know; there seemed.something. unfeeling 
in caring for sight-seeing while Gir Royal was 
in danger.” ' ’ 

“ Don’t go!” pleaded Nell, for Phyllis had 
gradually approached the door, and now held 
it —ae hand, . “ Don’t leave me! ob, please 
stay 1” 

“I must go,” said practical Phyllis, “or 
you will have Mrs. Drake in here Jeeturin 
you. -The housekeeper and I have planne 
15 all. I am to meet Gir Royal and tell him 
where to find you; then I shall repair to the 
drawing-room, and sit there in»grand state 
until the advent of Mrs. Drake. You know 
how cordially she detests me, and how 





thoroughly the sentiment is returned, so“ you 
need not envy. me the next quarter of an hour.” 
Then, her tone changing as though by magic 
to one of great feeling, she whispered, “ 
brave, Nell! Remember how you used to extol 
Sir Royal as a hero. After dreaming of him as 
an ideal knight all these months it can’t be 
very terrible to meet him in the flesh.” 
Phyllis sped away. Truth to say, the un- 


satisfactory “ worker” of St. Hilda’s was en- | 


joying herself very much indeed. ~ 

Phyllis was made for society. She loved 
pretty things and bright conversations—in fact, 
she had all the gifts that make @ girl popular 
in the world. How she ever came to leave the 
world for a time (or profess to) and immure her- 
self at St. Hilda’s nobody knew. 

Certainly she had no vocation for such.a 
life; perhaps. a, fit of morbid anxiety on her 
mother’s part bad had most to do with it. 

Mrs. Ward was a woman much given so 
fancies ; possessing many daughters and a hus- 

whose_income died. with him, and was 

too small to admit of savings. Perhaps, poor 
woman, it was but natural she should-do wrong 
over her: girls, - 


Phyllis specially troubled her; the others’ 
-tempered creatures, who: 


were ordinary, good 
would have been delighted at the idea of ‘wear. 
ing a wedding-ring, that they would honestly 
have fallen in love with whoever offered them 
the chance of ‘such a trinket. 

Phyliis was very different; in spite of her 
merry ways and bantering talk she was a little 
bit hard to please. She had refused one man 
whom Mrs. Ward would have been very glad 
to call her son-in-law. ’ 

Tt was hardly fair on the ev ins Phyllis 
was so tauch more attractive ‘that she quite out- 
shone her sisters. She was, as one of them said 
crossly, uncominonly like the dog in the manger 
—she did not choose to marry herself, but she 
prevented their doing so. . 

There was yuite a stormy scene. Phyllis 
declared she would go away, if she had to beg 
ber hread. 

Mrs, Ward said that was not necessary ; 
there were many spheres now-a-days where a 
gentlewoman would be thankfully received. 

Unluckily, these “spheres” narrowed them- 
selves.considerably when Phyllis wished them 
mentioned., The mother confessed her girl was 
too independent; to become a resident governess, 
even had she. the needful acquirements ; : she 
had been too spoilt to fall kindly into the posi- 
tions The same remark applied still more 
forcibly to the position of companion. 

At last, Mrs. Ward’s dearest friend, who 
was distantly related to the Bishop’s wife, told 
her of St. Hilda’s: Sister Ida was written to, 
and professed herself willing to give Miss’ Ward, 
a trial; and Phyllis, before she could look 
round, found hérself at Marton a “worker” in 
the Sisterhood, with thé understanding that 
everything—even to postage stamps—was found 
her, and that she would remain three years. 

It seemed an eternity to Phyllis, Even the 
younger sisters took 
menthe surely some of the seven could succeed 
in securing a partner for life! , 

They missed Phyllis at every turn, but then 
they hoped it was for her good. It must be 
greatly tober advantage to spend three years 
with such holy women as the ladies of St. 
Hilda. Perhaps, too, she would become so im- 
pressed by their example as. herself to wish 
to take the veil. They were honestly fond of 
Phyllis; but I fear they would not greatly 
have regretted this contingency, since it would 
have prevented her for ever from again spoiling 
their little prospects. 

Phyllis was not precisely miserable at St. 
Hilde’s. She had such an intense capacity for 
enjoyment that she found a good deal to amuse 
her, eyen in the monotonous household. Still, 
certainly, she was not inher element; and in 
Spite of as many scrapes as she could get into, 
time did pass rather slowly, and so the excite- 
ment of the “ Marton Murder,” Nell’s wedding, 


hope, for in thirty-six, 





and her own: visit to the Hall combined, had 
really been quite a godsend to her, 

She looked a veritable sunbeam as she ean, 
downstairs, and Mrs. Carter meeting her g 
the drawing-room door, felt that same 
that she was: not in Nell’s place, which jy 
before been mentioned. 

“Five mihutes to seven,” cried Phyllis, «] 
do feel so hungry! Mrs r, I hope dinner 
will be punctual, or I shall’ be starved!” 

“Bless your heart, Miss Ward, the dinne 
‘ll be punctual if the people are. I was jn¢ 
going down to the hall to ask if they were jp 
sight ; but thatis wheels, I’m sure.” 

And wheels it proved to be, the Vicar driy. 
ing. bie stepmother in a little pony carriage, 

o say that old Mrs, Drake looked disap 
pointed when she recognised Phyllis would hp 
a very faint description of her sentiments. He 
nose took a heavenward direction, the corey 
of her mouth wént down, and she sniffed gy 
though taken suddenly with a bad.cold, while 
the Vicar said kindly— 

“T am very glad to see you, Miss Warl,! 
am sure you have taken good care of Lady 
Charteris!” 

“T have done my best,” said Phyllis, de. 
murely. Then turning to her enemy, “ Will 

ou let me take you upstairs, Mrs. Drake, as 

y Charteris is expecting her husband, aud 
so cannot go with you herself.” 

“Her hasband!”—here Mrs. Drake indulged 
in another sniff. “A pretty thing, indeed, for 
a charity child like her to come into sucha 
thing!” 

“Don’t charity children ever lave in: 
bands?” asked Phyllis, innocently. “ But Nell 
is not a charity child, Mrs. Drake. Her board 
and/lodging have been regularly paid for. She 
is not even one of the ‘all found,’ like me!” 

Mrs, Drake muttered an amiable little speech 
about the young lady’s state more nearly r- 
sembling the Tost ones than the found, but 
Phyllis took it with perfect good humour. 

“T didn’t mean my soul,” she said, frankly, 
“but my body... St. Hilda’s provides me with 
food and elothin - Iteven,” with a burst of 
confidence, “washes me and stamps me!” 

Mrs. Drake would have liked to stamp 
Phyllis literally, imstead of merely providing 
her postal needs, which had been the meaning 
of her rather odd expression. © i, 
> “T am sure you do them credit,” said the 
Vicar, affably. “And now, mamma ”-—-to the 
terrible old “woman—“ you had really better 
accept this young lady’s kind offer. and go 
upstairs to take off your bonnet. it is pat 
seven!” ; 

Phyllis obediently shouldered Mrs. Drakes 
cap-basket. Its contents so nearly resembled 
the plumes of a hearse that she fe!t tusnkia 


“the St. Hilda's caps: were not- vf the sat 


model. Mrs. »Drake: stood before the glass 
waiting, and Phyllis-calmly put on the er 
tion for her. igs 
“Is it wrong?” she asked, penitently, whe 
she was told it was hind part before. “How 
very stupid of me. You see, it is quite 
different: shape to our caps.” 
“I should think so, indeed!” said the 
matron, indignantly.. “ What business bave 
chits like yoy with caps!” > 
“I don’t know; they’re a great peste? 
and then the welcome sound of the gong fel 
upon her ears, and she knew she need devise 20 
further expedients for delaying Mix. Drast, 
for there was no chance’ now oi het = 
fering with the téte-d-téte between ‘ie ps 
pair since Sir Royal and his wite wo 
naturally have jomed their guesis. _ ¢ 
But Phyllis looked round the draw ing-room 
in vain. Its only tenant: was the Vicar: 
“Where is Nell?” . ‘i anal 
* Can't. you call her by her name‘ tal 
Mrs. Drake, epitefully ; “she’s worked bi 
enough to get it.” 
‘Answer waa impossible, for-the door openél 
to admit Sir Royal and. Dr.» White. . 
Baronet shook hands with Phyllis cowteovs'y, 


thanked her for her kindness to Lady Cherte™ ~ 
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——— 
ting over that name as easily as though a 

‘vesk before it had not been an unheard-of one 

to his imagination. , 

Miss Ward envied his coolness, but what did 
jt mean’ Had he seen Nell? Surely yes, or 
he would have made some inquiry respecting 
jer. They must have met, and, if they had, 
qhy, in the name of wonders, had Sir Royal 
pot brought his wife to dinner? : 

Another moment, and her curiosity was 
gratified. pasa 

‘T am sorry my wife is unable to meet 
you,” said the Baronet, gravely, to Mrs. Drake ; 
“but the housckeeper tells me she is lying 
down with « bod headache. Doctor, will you 
take Miss Ward?” 

For once in her life Phyllis felt angry with 
Nell. Why, when the meeting with or hus- 
band hed been so carefully arranged, could she 
pot at least have gone through with it?, She 
must see the man she had married sooner or 
later! She couldn't go through life with per- 

tual excuses. It was a lack of courage 
Pisilis could not understand. In the same 
position her one desire would have been to get 
the meeting over. 

She sat between the Vicar and her host, 
the doctor and Mrs. Drake being opposite. 
Phyllis always said the success of the repast 
was entirely owing to herself. She made a 
desperate resolve that Sir Royal should not 
hove a gloomy memory of that first night of 
his home-coming, so she: talked and smiled 
vith such extreme energy that she imparted 
eveu tolerable cheerfulness to her four com- 
puions, and confirmed Mrs. Drake in her 
private opinion that Miss Ward was a disgrace 
to St. Hilda’s. Parsee 

“Tt was very good of the Sisters to spare 
you,” said Sir Royal, presently, when a 
versation had turned on St. Hilda’s. “Do you 
think if I wrote to the Superior she would 
lend you to us a little longer? I am sure my 
wife would like your companionship.” 

“T should like to stay,” replied Fiyilis, with 
aradiaat smile; “and I really am not much 
we at St. Hilda's; but I'm afraid the Sisters 
will want me back. You see, they think I am 
worldly enough already, without further dis- 
eipation. 

“I quite agree with them,” observed Mrs. 
Drake, amiably; while Sir Royal, smiling, 
wked if a quiet visit to a dull country house 
could possibly be called dissipation. 

*T will call on Sister Ida myself to-morrow,” 
le said, kindly, “and ask her to let you stay 
with Lady Charteris until we leave Marton.” 

“Leave Marton!” The Vicar looked up, 
astounded. “My dear Sir Royal, you can’t be 
thinking of deserting us?” 

“I fancy it would be for the best,” was the 
thoughtful answer ; “but I must consult Lady 
Charteris ; she may like to go abroad.” 

“I am sure she would,” volunteered Phyllis ; 
“Nell has always dreamed of travelling.” 

Sir Royal looked thoughtful. 

*Can you tell me—you know the suddenness 
a our Marriage, so you will understand how 
little T have heard of my wife's past—cam) you 
tell me if Lady Charteris has any near rela- 
tives? I know she is an orphan, but there 
wight be brothers and sisters!” 

No!” said Phyllis, quietly. “She has no 
one nearer than aunt cousins. The eldest 
cousin is her guardian; he came to se her the 
day after the wedding.” 

“No doubt he was eager to claim acquaint- 


ahee with such an im t person as Lad 
Charteris,” said Mrs. Drake, tintisloaly. 25 rd 
wae have been far better taste not to be so 
shing. 
at don’t think Lord Delamere was at all 
, ed at Nell’'s grandeur,” retorted Phyllis, 
lnging the title like a bombshell at the dis- 
pen “ woman, 6 _. he 9 2 re 
a taken a great uv eT se. in 
COurenting to the union.” ari 
Delamere?” questioned Sir Royal. “Do 
Jou mean tay wife is his cousin? He called on 
™ on Thurs ‘y, and gave not a hint of it.” 
*He had no idea of it then.” “Phyllis looked 





demurely under her lashes. “It was only when 
he went to St. Hilda's he learned the truth, 
Of course, Sir Royal, I don’t know much about 
such things, but he seemed to me a very re- 
spectable young man.” ° 

“Poor as a church mouse!” stiapped Mrs. 
Drake; “ the brother ran through everything.” 

“We do not value our friends for their in- 
come, Mrs. Drake,” he said, simply. “i as- 
re 5 Wy Delamere is a man I respect: very 

y: is a great surprise to me to fin 

myself related to him.” ~ . 

But the surprise did not seem a pleasant 
one, and the Master of Marton relapsed into 
silence ; while poor Phyllis, in fear and dismay, 
had no excuse to disregard the mysterious 
signal Mrs. Drake conveyed to her, and had 


to follow the old Jady to the drawing-room, | 


where she expected to be reminded of all her 
sins. 

“Tt is too bad of Nell,” thought Phyllis, 
dolefully. “She knows how the old lady hates 
me. Really, she might come to the rescue.” 

But apparently Lady Charteris meant to 
leave her friend to her fute, and the luckless 
Phyllis spent one of the most uncomfortable 
half-hours she ever remembered. 


“T shall call at the Sisterhood to-morrow,” | 


said Mrs. Drake, “and see the Superior. I 
consider she has been most injudicious in send- 
ing you here. The fli »ypancy of your conduct 
at dinner was abominable.” 

“ Ought I to have eried?” asked Miss Ward, 
meekly. “T thought it was a joyful occasion! ” 

“Is it the way you behave at St. Hilda’s?” 

“No, no!” confessed Phyllis. “There never 
are any gentlemen to dinner at St. Hilda’s, so 
I don’t talk to them.” 

“A good thing too!” 

“A very good thing!” acquiesced Phyllis, 
sweetly; “for, from my slight acquaintance 
with the masculine palate, I should say, most 
decidedly, gentlemen would not enjoy the menu 
at St. Hilda’s.” 

“Why! Do they have French cooking?” 
ig Oh dear, no! English, what there is of 
it! The fault is there is too little.” 

ss you mean they eat their food raw like 
cannibals?” 

“Oh, no! They cook a joint sometimes, 
but there are so many fasts and vigils, so many 
days when cooking is not required, that I begin 
to think the cook has an easy time of it.” 

Mrs. Drake was of the ultra-Protestant 
type, and had always regarded the Sisterhood 
with a little disfavour. She drew her chair 
nearer Phyllis, and waxed confidential. 

“Don’t you have enough to eat?” 

“Plenty,” averred Phyllis; “but, like the 
prisoners in the Bible, our food is simple— 
very simple. We never buy anything; we 
live on what we can make or produce and the 
alms of the faithful. People send us scraps. 
Once a confectioner sent us two dozen sausage 
rolls.” 

“And you ate them?” 

“Unluckily,” said Phyllis, wickedly, “they 
arrived on a fast day. The Sister who keeps 
house mistook them for jam puffs, which, not 
containing meat, would have been permissible. 
They were accordingly served out, and, I 
grieve to say, no one remarked the mistake.” 

“Do you mean you didn’t taste the differ- 
ence?” 

“Oh, yes! But it was a silent day. We 
all bring books to dinuer on silent days, and 
never speak.” 

“Ugh!” said Mrs. Drake, waxing quite con- 
fidential; “and why do they have silent 
days?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ And you, Miss Ward, do you agree with it 
all? Are you going to wear one of those 
hideous black veils presently?” 

“I’m not good enough,” said pretty Phyllis, 
gravely. “Sister Ida says I shall never merit 
such a privilege ; that I am so weak and giddy, 
my character needs the sorrow and chastening 
of marriage.” ‘ 

“Ugh! Does she think husbands are ail 


- Bluebeards, I wonder? “ 


| 





Phyllis did not reply, and the old lady, who 
had become much more amiable, suggested 
they had better ring for coffee. 

“I told the Vicar I should not stay a 
moment after ten. I don’t approve of late 
hours. At the Sisterhood, I suppose, you pray 
all night?” 

“Oh, no!” said Phyllis, promptiy; “we go 
to bed at half-past eight.” 

“Like a lot of little children. I suppose 
thaf’s why Lady Charteris has not chosen to 
put in an appearance? She thought she was at 
St. Hilda’s, and has gone to bed.’ 

Phyllis made a desperate effort to soften 


| Mrs. Drake’s feelings towards her friend. 


“Nell is not very strong, and she has been 
terribly upset by all this excitement.” 

“Didn’t she want to marry him?” 

“She only consented to save his life.” 

“ And now she finds the sacrifice wasn't neces- 
sary,” said the old woman, thoughtfully. 
“Poor child! PIl not be hard on her. I can 
see she’s not so set up with her good fortune as 
I expected.” r ‘ 

“She has done nathing but cry. Nell is 
very’proud. She is Sir Royal’s wife, and she 
knows he does not love ber.” 

“She knew that before.” - 

“T think,” Phyllis spoke very slowly, “ she’s 
afraid he may think she did it for that—to be a 
great lady, 1 mean.” — 

“Well, didn’t she? 

“She did it just because she could not bear 
to think her voice might prove hig guilt. She 
would have done just the same if he hadn’t had 
a shilling.” 

“He has a great many shillings, and she'll 
find them very useful; but I daresay she does 
not think so now. So she’s hiding away; its 
just the worst thing she could do.” 

“So I told her.” 

“She's married,” quotes Mrs. Drake, sagely, 
“and nothing in the world can alter it. Maybe 
it’s a mistake ; maybe it isn’t, but she moustn’t 
think about that now. All there’s left is to 
make the best of it; and seeing she’s got the 
best-looking husband in the neighbourhood, and 
one of the richest, 1 don't think she’s much to 
complain of anyway.” ne 

Enter the gentlemen. Sir Royal gave one 
glance round the room. at; 

Phyllis felt he was looking for his wife, and 
she asked impulsively,— 

“Shall I go and tell Nell coffee is ready? I 
am sure a cup wovld do her head good, and 
perhaps she is well enough to come down by 
this pl oe 

Sir Royal smiled. 

“Try to persuade her,” he answered. Then 
in a whisper, as Phyllis passed him on her 
way to the door, “ Indeed, Miss W ard, it would 
be better; she is only making things more 
painful by delay.” : ’ 

Phyllis sped away. From the tenour of the 
exeuse the housekeeper had made to Sir Royal 
she did not imagine Nell had gone to bed, but 
expected to find her on the sofa in the pretty 
sitting-room, where the girls had spent most 

their time. 
ot The room was in darkness, but even then 
the girl would not be convinced, and lighted a 
candle, only to find no trace of her triend. 

Outside the sitting-room door she met the 

sekeeper. : 
net My abe has gone to her own room, Miss 
Ward. She went as soon as she gave me the 
message.” 

¥: ay in bed?¥ 


“J don’t know, miss. Very likely, for it is 
nearly ten, and she looked tired out then. 


“T must see her,” persisted Phyllis. “W me 
you go with me to her door, Mrs. Carter? 
There are so many: steps and passages to this 
house I shall neyer know my way about it! 

They knocked twice at the door, Lo answer 
came, and a strange, dull fear took possession 
of Phyllis. ; i 

“ Perbaps she has fainted? a 

“More likely, miss, she has dropped asleep, 
returned Mrs. Carter. “She has had | but 
little rest lately, and might sleep heavy. 
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“She was the lightest sleeper. Mrs. Carter, 
I don’t like it; I feel scared.” 

“Go in and look at her then, missie; the 
door’s not fastened.” 

3ut Phyllis clung to the old housekeeper. 

“You too,” she pleaded. “I can’t explain 
it to you, Mrs. Carter, but I seem to know we 
shall see something terrible in there. I can’t 
go in alone.” 

So the two went in together, and no terrible 
sight awaited them; yet Phyllis Ward’s heart 
sauk, and she understood her presentment of 
evil had not heen unfounded, for the little 
white bed was unteuanted. 

There was no sign of human presence in the 
tasteful room, but on the dressing-table lay a 
letter directed in a hand Phyllis knew too weil 
to Sir Royal Charteris. 

The truth came upon Phyllis like a flash of 
lightning. 

The sweet girl friend she loved so dearly had 
left the house, and was now a lonely wanderer 
on. the face of Heaven’s beautiful earth. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Phyllis Ward had felt inclined to blame 
Nell, dearly as she loved her, when Lady 
Charteris did not appear at dinner, for the 
vivacious damsel shared a failing rather com- 
mon nowadays. When she had made what 
she considered skilful arrangements, she did 
not like to see them set at naught, and her 
pains thrown away; but she little knew when, 
for one instant, she condemned r Nel! as 
fanciful and nervous how the case had really 





n. 

She had left Nell in the library with the 
assurance Mrs. Carter would tell Sir Royal | 
where to find her, and that their first meeting | 
would thus be got over without witnesses; but 
though the housekeeper was quite prepared to 
follow Miss Ward's instractions, a very simple 
fact prevented her. 

Sir Royal did not arrive by the public en- 
trance. Perhaps he feared any stately recep- 
tion, any long line of servants drawn up in 
stiff file to congratulate him in one breath 20 
his marriage and his release; perhaps it was 
simply he was eo used to enter the hall from 
the grounds that he did so now as a matter of 
course. 

Certainly he and Dr. White never went 
near the grand porticoed entrance, but, open- 
ing a small gate which ied directly to the 
gardens below the terrace, they mounted the 
steps and went in by one of the long French 
windows into the room Sir Royal most 
affected—the little study which had been cur 
tained off from the stately library. 

It was summer time, and, therefore, broad 
daylight at seven o'clock. 

Sir Royal threw himself listlessly into a 
chair. He looked like anything in the world 
rather than a man suddenly freed from a 
terrible suspicion. He seemed as one for 
whom life holds nothing worth having— 
weary, dispirited, and crestfallen. 

Dr. White looked at him pityingly. The 
kind old man had his own ideas as to the 
cause of the young man’s melancholy, but he 
never spoke of these; he only said, warmly,— 

“Welcome home, Sir Royal; you know you 
have my best wishes for your happiness.” 

“Hadn't you better wish me a magician’s 
wand or wings to bear me straight to Para- 
dise? I am as likely to gain either as to be 
happy.” 

“I can’t bear to hear you speak so bit- 
terly.” 

“T feel bitterly.” 

“You have had a terrible time of it; but 
really, Royal, it seems to me you have much 
to be thankful for.” 

“T fail to see it.” 

Dr. White persisted. 

“You might have had weeks—nay, months 
—of suspense instead of barely five days! 
You might have had to take up your life again, 
knowing that in the eyes of strangers a heavy 
suspicion rested on you. Royal, you know I 
never doubted you. I felt as sure of your 








innocence as my own; and yet I dared not 
hope you would be so thoroughly freed from 
all suspicion—so triumphantly proclaimed inno- 
cent.” ‘ : 

“J don’t feel triumphant.” 

“You must rouse yourself, After all, a 
week's misery and discomfort can’t spoil your 
whole life. You might forget these few. 
wretched days, and be happy.’ 

“Forget them!” cried the Baronet, in a 
tone bitter pain. “How is it possible? 
Don’t you remember Wednesday, and the folly 
you induced me t# perpetrate?” 

“Folly is a harsh name for it.” 

“I felt eveu then,” said Sir Royal, bitterly, 
“that the gain was not worth the sacrifice— 
that had my life been my own I would have 
given it over and over again rather than have 
stooped to share,my name with an underbred, 
ambitious woman ; Dut I had duties to others 
which made me desire to live, and so I suffered 
the humiliation. Four-and-twenty hours later 
it has proved no need had existed for the 
sacrifice. And yet you expect me to be cheer- 
ful--nay, to be thankful.” 

Dr. White felt almost frightened. He was 
not prepared for this outburst. 

“T acted for the best,” he said,-sadly. “It 
seemed to me the only way to save your life.” 

“Tam not blaming you.” 

“ And I am convinced nothing but the exi- 
gencies of the case would have made Sister Ida 
agree to the hasty wedding.” 

“She acted for the best. The person I 
blame is Miss Fortescue.” 

‘The kind old doctor started. 

“Miss Fortescue! Why, she isan equal 
victim with yourself! yal, must be 
mad to blame Aer. You can’t think anything 
but the present pater «8 gag most heroic 
self-sacrifice—would make a young, refined 
girl give her whole life into the keeping of a 
man she had hardly seen!” 

“T fail to see,the generosity in exchanging 





— Augui 
poverty for wealth. I believe, myseiy the nae it 
bare “foal” her idea!” ill «: about 

“ ir ! ” out 

The Baronet went on fiercely. ae wil 

“T have no word to say against the Superior turned I 
and the Sisters—good women, who have ‘gira ge more 
up all for Heaven; but the greater par af po. 
their helpers have joined them, not {or generog is anothe 
motives, but just to earn a living. I knoy fur I believe 
a fact that some of the ‘ workers,’ as they on shall be 
called, are not ladies at all. They take to th. chance 
life for a little while to see if something bette: comfort. 
will turn up. Miss Fortescue is probably eyo, _1e 


now congratulating herself on the “extragni. ary 


nary luck which has changed her from 4 1 must 
enniless nobody to Lady Charteris of Marto, tenis, am 
all, wife of one of the richest men in the to me th 
county.” “Poor 
“T feel ashamed of you, Sir Royal,” sid “Whe 
Dr. White, hotly. “I would not have believed uked B 
it of you, te talk of your wife in that fashion.” think yc 
Sir Royal relented a little. ge 
“TI shouldn’t expose my real sentiments ty ’ he ts 


the world, but I can’t keep on a mask with Mrs. | 
you. Of course, I shall show Lady Charteris 


all outward respect. She shall have every one awry 
.of the advantages for which she sold herzelf- om a 
a cheque book, carriages, horses, jewels, She Sho w 
shall have an establishment befitting my rank, once be 
but sympathy, companionship, and affection Jet the ¢ 
she can’t expect and will not have. I am her that 
willing to pay her all she prizes, but I cannot and the 


profess anything but contempt for a woman “My 
who has sold herself for gold.” down Wi 
“T think you are beside yourself!’ ab dinne 
“No!” “All 


“Because you so wilfully distort facts!” at the o 
“Do I? Is Sister Ida beside herself, then? mast he 
For I had a note from her to-day deeply re- give my 
gretting her share in my hurried marriage, , ters!” 


adding that had she only known Miss Fortes- Mrs. 

cue’s true position she would never have Staunch 
agreed to her becoming my wife. So you see, rather @ 
doctor, there is something evidently shady and Sir 


person | 
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about my bride's family which has only just 


— wait till you have seen her,” re- 
turned Dr. White. “I believe then you will 
te more ready to hear reason.” — . 

“] suppose she will appear at dinner. ‘Li,ere 
is another young woman here from St. iilda’s, 
[ believe, and 1 have asked the Drakes, so we 
shall be six; and I shall be relieved from all 
chance of @ conjugal téte-d-téte—that’s one 

fort.” 
Yo must have one before long.” 

“To-morrow I am: quite willing. Of course, 
{ must explain my intentions to Lady Char- 
teris, and let her know she can never be more 
to we than she is at present.” 

“Poor child!” 

“When do women cease to be children?” 
uked Royal, satirically. “Really, i don’t 
think you can consider a young woman who 
has been so acute in. di ing of herself as a 
child; and now we better go and dress 
for dinner.” : 

Mrs. Carter met them as they were co'ng 
downstairs ten minutes later. Dr. White 
passed on, thinking the old servant wanted 
to say 8 word of congratulation to her master. 

She was quite right. The woman who had 
once been Sir Royal’s nurse could not have 
jet the occasion pass without some tribute of 
her thankfulness. It was very brief, ‘though, 
and then she added, quietly,— 

“My lady bid me tell you, sir, she is lying 
down with a bad headache, and cannot appear 
ab dinner.” 

“All right!” Then Sir Royal looked gravely 
at the old housekeeper, ara said, sadly, “It 
must have a strange sound in your ears to 
give my mother’s title to the new Lady Char- 
teris!” 

Mrs. Carter's answer surprised him. 
Staunch and faithful to the family, she had 
nmther an overweening opinion of their deserts, 
and Sir Royal had fancied the designing young 
person he had married would find Tittle favour 
in her eyes. 

“She is a very sweet young lady!” said the 
old nurse, simply. “I did think at first it 
pas 2 pity it was not Miss Ward; but I’m 
well content now, Sir Royal, and I reckon 
youll be the same. There’s no fault I see 
except that she’s over young, and sure time 
will soon mend that!” 

Sir Royal went to the drawing-room and re- 
ceived his guests. His talk with the old 
housekeeper perhaps softened his opinion 
ol bis wife, or he remembered his promise to 
Dr. White to show her all outward respect. 
He treated Phyllis Ward with marked cour- 
tesy; and, in spite of the load at his heart, 
éujoyed her bright, sparkling conversation. 

hyllis was so refined and so innately a 
Indy, despite her careless mirth, that Sir 
am opinion of the “workers” at St. 
Hilda's imperceptibly rose, and he made his 
little question about his wife’s kindred witn 
really a faint hope he might have misunder- 
tool the tenour of Sister Ida’s note and 
teference to Lady Charteris’ “real position.” 
- Dr. White was cliaritable enough not to look 
at Sir Royal, when Miss Ward calmly an- 
nounced that Lord Delamere was Nell’s nearest 
telation and guardian, and that he did not 
re particularly elated at his cousin’s mar- 


The Baronet, felt at least one of his big fears 
ranSved. Lady Charteris came of a family 
“quai to his own; but, alas! there was a 
Powerful reason for his regretting his step 
which linked his life with that of the Dela- 
meres. Could it be possible that Sister Ida 

guessed why the name of Welamere had 
>| se Ting in Sir Royal’s ears? Was that 

* reason she regretted her share in his mar- 
an Hardly, for her note seemed to say 
‘ made some discovery since the cere- 
wony, and she must have known the time Miss 
nse came to St. Hilda’s that she was 

: elamere’s cousin and ward. 

¢ began to think he might. have misjudged 
alter ail. Perhaps Dr. White ‘had been 





right, and she really was a warm-hearted, 
generous girl, who had married him without 
a thought of the worldly advantages she would 
gain by such a step. ; 

Sir ry be felt glad he had heard Phyllis 
speak of her before he saw his wife. If she 
was, indeed, the simple girlish creature both 
Phyllis and the old housekeeper believed her, 
it might have broken her heart to know what 
he had thought of her. 

Well, at least he had been careful not to 
= his unkind judgment. Save that half 

ur’s confidence to Dr. White he had never 
 -wrag of his wife save with respect, and 

hite was to be trusted; he would not betray 
those rash words, 

As the three men sat over their wine the 
Baronet’s thoughts wandered a good deal to 
his wife. He had never seen her to his know- 
ledge. Of course, he might have encountered 
her when he called at St. Hilda’s on the fatal 
afternoon of the murder; but, if so, he had no 
idea which was hers of the many faces he bad 
passed. 

During the brief ceremony which united 
them for all time her face had been completely 
covered with a thick lace veil. He knew 
absolutely nothing of her save that she was of 
middle height and very slender; her voice was 
clear and musical, her hand smail and of lily 
whiteness. Absolutely that was all he knew of 
the woman who yet was his wedded wife. 

“Poor girl!” he thought to himself. “If 
Miss Ward and White describe her rightly, 
she must feel terribly sad and frightened. She 
need not dread harshness from me. Even 
when I thought her a strong-minded, mer- 
cenary young woman I meant to pay al! atten- 
tion to her comfort. If she is the tender 
hearted creature they seem to say, I wil! take 
what care of hera friend can. I never thought 
to marry. It seemed to me in my terrible 
strait far better to go unwedded to my grave ; 





but I will not be unkind to her. I will do my 
best for her, poor girl!” 

And just as before she had been to him an 
object of aversion aud distrust, so now he 
longed to see her. 

e had never been in love. Truth to say, 
he did not much believe in the tender passion ; 
he had never been thrown very much with an 
woman since the days when he and his beauti- 
ful neighbour (now the dignified Superior of 
St. Hilda’s) had been friends and playfellows. 

Of course, there would be no such folly as 
lovemaking, no such mistake as foolish senti- 
ment between him and Lady Charteris. He 
did not want a wife; there was no room for 
one in his life (as he had mapped it out), but 
he meant still to be good to the creature who 
bore his name. She should be as cared for 
and protected as though she had been born a 
daughter of his stately house. He would be 
the truest of friends, the kindest of brothers 
to her, only she must be content with what he 
offered her, and not seek what he was power- 
less to offer any poo AP ean aoe . 

All this passed quickly through Royal’s min 
while poor Phyllie was p Saree Mrs. Drake’s 
cross-questioning; and when he went to the 
drawing-room he was almost as anxious to see 
his wife as he had before been to avoid her. 

One glance told him she was not there; and 
then her quick eyes, reading his disappoint- 
ment, Phyllis made her little suggestion about 
going to try and persuade her friend to come 
down to colfee. 

An embarrassed silence fell 
whom Miss Ward had left. 

Mrs. Drake, her heart a little softened by 
Phyllis’s account of Nell’s sentiments, hoped 
the young hostess would appear, that she 
might judge for herself of her feelings towards 
Sir Royal. 

The Vicar, good, easy man, entirely agreed 
with his stepmother; while Dr. White (who, 
of course, could not guess his young friend’s 
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change of sentiments) thought that the sight | tell her story, I feared you would regret our 


of Nell, with her sweet, sad face and wistful 
smile, would shake her husband’s aversion 
more ea id than any agreements from 

self. 

As for Sir Royal, each moment seemed to 
him endless. He wanted to see his wife, the 
woman he had suspected of marrying him for 
ambition, but whom others declared to be a 
gentle, sensitive child. 

“T can never be unkind to her now,” decided 

Sir Royal to himself, “even if she turned out 
the unwomanly creature I first imagined. 
must bear with her because of the past.” 
- For long ago, before ever he became Sir 
Royal, before ever he was Master of Marton, 
our here had made a solemn resolution never 
to lose a chance of befriending any member 
of the Delamere family. 

The chance had never yet come to him. It 
seemed ag though fate were resolved to keep 
him and the Delameres far apart. Seemed 
so at least until this week, when one day had 
given him a daughter of the house to be his 
‘Wife, and the next had brought Lord Delamere 
himself to claim his friendship. 

“A Delamere! That [ should have married 
a Delamere!” mused Sir Royal, as he waited 
for his wife; “the thing seems incredible. 
In my wildest dreams I never pictured such a 
contingency—never once.” 

The time seeméd endikss. No one broke 
the silence which had fallen on the room 
where Phyllis had left them. You might have 
heard a pin fall, and the ticking of the .gilt 
ormolu clock on the mantelpiece sounded 
louder than it had ever done before to Sir 
Royal’s feverish cars. 

‘“ Hark! What was that?” he cried, as a 
scream full of suppressed terror and dismay 
fell on their ears. “I think somebody must 
be ill, Exeuse me, and £ will go to inquire.” 

He rushed upstairs in the direction of the 
sound; in one of the long corridors he saw 
the old housekeeper and Phyllis Ward, the 
latter’s face white with some sudden terror. 

“Has anything happened, Miss Ward?” he 
asked, quickly. “I thought I heard” 

She interrupted him. 

“I screamed. I could mot help it. Sir 
Royal, for pity sake, read this letter, and tell 
me what has happened?” 

Sir Royal took 1t from her, but seemed too 
bewildered to obey her. 

“T don’t understand,” he said, slowly. “I 
thought you went to find Lady Charteris. 
What does it all mean? Who wrote this 
letter?” 

Phyllis could fairly have shaken him in her 
impatience. 

“Nell wrote it, and she has gone.. Sir 
Royal, if you have one spark of feeling or 
pity for me, don’t keep me in suspense, but 
read her letter.” 

Thus adjured, Sir Royal bioke open the 
envelope, but a kind of mist came before his 
eyes as he looked at the brief lines it con- 
tained. 

The truth was plain to him, and a bitter 
remorse for his own mistaken harshness filled 
his heart. He who had sworn before Heaven 
to love and cherish Nell as his own self had 
been the one to drive her forth a lonely wan- 
derer in the vast bleak world. 

This was what he read. There was no date, 
no commencement. She had plunged at once 
into her subject, and the few lines were 
smeared with tears as though her heart had 
been well-nigh broken when she ‘wrote them. 

“T know what you think of me. I could 
not help it. I was in the library. They had 
promised to send you to me there. -I heard 
all you said to Dr. White—every word. . Per- 
haps I should not have listened, but when I 
had once caught my own name I seemed, as it 
were, spellbound—I could not move. 

“Tf my own life could buy your freedom 
Heaven knows you should be free. I married 
you because they told me it was the only way 
to save your life. From the moment the 
watch was found, and the gipsy appeared to 


« 





marriage; but even then I never dreamed you 
could think that of me. And I am powerless ; 
I cannot give you back your liberty, I cannot 
set you free; but at least you need never be 
troubled by the sight of me, At least you 
shall confess the ‘penniless nobody’ has not 
gained much by the wealthy match for which 
she sold herself. I have but one prayer—that 
Heaven in its merey may soon take me and 
set you free. I have not had much happiness 
in my life. Since I was ten years old I never 
had «a home. I was always ‘one too many,’ 
but I had found a peaceful refuge at St. 
Hilda’s. The Sisters were kind to me, the 
little children loved mé; but it is all over 
now. I can never go back there again. There 
is nothing left. for me but to hide myself some- 
where, and to pray that very soon the wife 
who is such a burden to you may trouble no 
one any more. I am only eighteen, but I am 
very tired,.and Heaven is merciful; so per- 
baps. Sir Royal, it will not be long before 
some other hand writes to give you the sole 
news concerning me that you will ever know— 
news told in these short words, *you are 
free } ” res 

Before Sir Royal had finished reading, his 
voice broke with emotion. He tyrned to 
Phyllis and asked, huskily,— 

“What is to be done?” 

She looked at him severely. She had loved 
Nell dearly, and at this moment felt but scant 
pity for the man who had been the cause of 
so much trouble to her poor little friend. 

“Nothing!” she said, succinctly. “You 
have only to do as she tells you, and waiti” 

“Por what!” . 

“The news of your freedom. Nell is quite 
right; you won’t have to wait long. A tender, 
fragile creature like she is won’t struggle long 
in this great world alone; and, as she says, 
Heaven is merciful’ Oh, yes, Sir Royal, I 
agree with Neil. Very soon you will be free 
from your miserable marriage!” 

“Miss Ward!” 

“Don’t talk to me,” said Phyllis, pouting 
and stamping her little foot energetically. “I 
don’t care if you are a baronet and the richest 
man in Highshire. You have treated New 
abominably, and I hate you!” 

“ But listen!” he urged. 

“I won't listen,” declared Phyllis, “and I 
shall go back to St. Hilda’s. [I won't stay 
anether night. under your roof!” 

“You loved my wife,” pleaded Sir Royal; 
“surely, for her sake, yon will listen to me!” 

“Well!” ungraciously. 

“T own Iam much to blame. I spoke of 
her in a way I confess was enough to make 
her hate me; but remember, I believed no 
one could hear me but him, and-—-—” 

* A man has no business to abuse his wife,” 
said Phyllis, severely. 

“T know; bit, Miss Ward, I had never seen 
her. I formed—I see it now—a totally wrong 
conception of her character.. To me it seemed 
she had sold herself.to a man who might be 
a murderer for the sake of his money!” 

Phyllis opened her eyes. 

Ki You could think that of Nell!” 

“Remember, I had never seen her. I admit 
it was my_first view, but I had repented as 
soon as I heard you speak of her. 1 felt that 
to be loved as you loved her she must be far 
other than I had pictured, her.” 

“She was an angel!” 

“TJ had never breathed a word of my cruel 
thoughts to anyone but the doctor. The dear 
old man is as true as steel.’ I believed, firmly, 
she would never hear of my suspicions; and 
I meant to be kind to her.” 

“Well, you never can be now!”- 

“Why not?” ® 

“She has left you.” 

“But I shall fiad her.” 

Phyllis shook her head. 

“T doubt it.” 

“T shall spare no effort.” 

“But she wants to be hidden. Sir Royal, I 
will tell you something. It may make you 
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despise her, but it will show you how yes 
have misjudged her. Nell Fortescue loved 

ou!” 
. Sir Royal looked at her in unmitigated ur 
prise. 

“But she never saw me!” 

“She saw you in church.” 

“But she couldn’t care for a man j 
seeing him like that?” Bah: 

“T don’t know_how to explain it, She was 
not like other girls; she was 4 dreamy 
thoughtful creature; always wrapped in come 
vision of her own. - All the Sisters were foad 
of her, and I wondered we were ot jealous 
for Nell was the only one of us ‘ho could ip 
nothing wrong. Old Sister Eunice is devoted 
to your family. I believe sho xncw vy 
mother.” 

“ Intimately. 
collections.” 

“ Well, she used to fill Nell's head with jong, 
tales of your ancestors’ exploits. To hear he 
talk you would have thonght they were a me 
of giants!” : 

“They’ were brave and iron-hearted,” sii 
Royal; proudly. “It is @ favourite toast of 
ours that all ‘our men are brave and o 
women. beautiful.”’ 

“Well, such romancing wouldn't have bat 
me; but Nell must needs take it into her heal 
you were a kind of hero before sho had eve 
set eyes on you. She hadn't the faintest idea 
of being in love with you. You were the Iva- 
hoe or Sir Lancelot, or any other of those oh. 
jectionabiy praised people to her. Do you w- 
derstand?” ‘ 

“T think so.” 

“Well, then came the murder. She saw it 
all; actually saw the shot fired, and the guilty 
man run away. She confessed to Sister Ids 
be was so like you that she was startled, only 
she felt sure it was not you. She was pressed 
again and again to give the reason of her eer 
tainty, and could only say your face could not 
look like that—alluding, I suppose, to the fury 
stamped on the murderer, ‘W Ait in an unlucky 
moment they told her she wovld have to give 
evidence against you. She said she would 
refuse...Sister Ida explained refusal would be 
useless, Then, poor child, she offered to go 
away and hide herself (just as though she had 
been the suspected person instead of you). Dr. 
White explamed it would be hiding for lie 
Still she did not seem to consider passing ell 
her days in concealment as at all a sacrifice if 
it would give you your safety. It was then 
that Dr. Waite and Sister Ida (and 1 shell 
blame them for it all my days) told her that 
only by marrying you could she really escape 
from bearing witness against you. 1 suppose (hey 
thought it a great deal less hardship to be your 
wife than to live hidden for your sake ; bail 
know, Nell differed from them, and that whea 
the proposal was first made to her she r 
flatly.” igh 

“ And they over-influenced her.’ ! 

“They talked her into it; told her that if 
she persisted in refusing, and you were hung, 
she would feel herself your destroyer. Poor 
child, she was no match for them! 


——— 
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ncaa, HERGEE “ 

“and I doubted her, Miss Ward. I feel 
hamed of myself!” 
ar saghe vy ” said Phyllis, coolly. “ Why, 
when that little waif brought the watch here 
yesterday do ig know what Nell did?” 

“No—what ” ’ 

“ford Delamere was with her. She turned 
to him with the question, “Would the watch 
peing found have proved your innocence with- 
out your having married her. And he was 
actually simpleton enough to tell her ‘Yes!’ 
and then she fell at his feet in a swoon.” 

“J don’t see how he could tell her anything 
but the truth.” . ph <i 
“The trath should be kept back sometimes, 
ssid Miss Ward, determinedly. “Lord Dela- 

mere ought to have known “better.” é 

Sir Royal brought back his wandering 
thoughts to the point in hand. 

“The present. question is te find my- wife,” 
be said, gravely. “ Miss Ward, I presume you 
won't carry out your cruel threat of returiing 
to St. Hilda’s. Tt is half-past ten, and I fear 
the community will have retired: I must go 
ad offer some explanation to my guests, then 
| will return and hear any suggestions you may 

er,” 

His explanation was very simple. _He knew 
the Vicar and’ Dr" White quite well eae to 
be vin ty wonld keepra secret ; while Mrs. 
Drake was one’ of those women, who, though 
thinking it no’ sin to spread any gossip they 
discover for themselves, can yet regard as 
sured any confidence entrusted to them. 
Knowing this, in-a. few words Sir. Royal told 
than Lady Charteris had left the Hall. 

“She seems to have thought, poor child, that 
ber claim to be here ended when other testi- 
mony as to my immocence was found. I need 
not tell yow my.one. object will be to discover 
her whereabouts, and bring her home; and I 
trust to you, as old and valued friends, to 
keep this unfortunate occurrence private.” 

they all promised. There were. even tears 
in Mrs. Drake’s sayage old eyes as-she wished 
him good-night, 

fs She was only a child!” the old woman 
stid, pityingly, “‘and she little guessed the 

she was running in leaving you. You 
won't be hard-on her, Sir Royal, when you 
find her?” 

“I shall never be hard on my wife, Mrs. 
Drake,” said the Baronet gravely, and then 
the two departed ; and he was free to resume 
his consultation with Miss Ward. 

A week ago it would have seemed to Phyllis 




















sitting ttc-d-téte with a baronet in his own 
house at the hour of eleven p.m. A week ago 
the thought of being consulted and deferred to 
roo a peer gp: ors ge as the flight of a 
way wife  w ave @ ed an 
honour beyond . her . merits, tet at heart 
Phyllis was yery sensible and ‘| ‘praetical 
in the presence of this terrible catas- 
trophe. All her careless, frivolous ways 
Yauished. Instead of the mischief-loving. 
damsel, who had an aptitude for falling into 
scapes, and being pulled out of them by other 
people, there appeared a grave, thoughtful 
tirl, whose tongue was ‘a little sharper, and 
Mae views were @ little more downright than 
f a Royal was accustomed to, but who, nevér- 
‘heless, soon convinced him that she possessed 
‘lange share of common sense. 
; You must let me tell you what 7 believe 
ust,” she began, when he returned to her. 
wil att, you won't agree with me, but it 
\ be @ relief to me to say it. 'L.don’t. believe 
oie ever find Nell, ‘or ever hear anything 
“ ~ you get the news of her death! That's 
y wants opinion; but now I’ve said it, and 
mit off inv-mmind, I don’t mind listening to 
m8 you have to say, and doing my best 
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perfectly incredible that she should ever. be. 





The Teeth 

The beauty of the teeth lies in their posi 
tion, their arrangement, and their regularity. 
More teeth are destroyed by ignorant and im- 
proper. cleaning than by all the other causes 
of toothache put together. Nothing increases 
the charm of a smile more than’ a double row 
of beautiful white teeth. But good teeth are 
indispensable to bealth as well as to beauty, 
and they aré also necessary for proper articula- 
tion of words. 

The women in some parts of the East blacken 
their teeth when they marry and keep them 
black until their husbands die. A pretty cus- 
tom prevails in Iceland. When the first baby 
tooth appears the little one is presented with 
a lamb for his or her very own, and the pet is 
cared for, and tended more than any other pet 
and is never parted with till it dies. 

In the olden Gays there were many quaint 
methods of preserving the teeth. One in Eliza- 
beth’s time sugyests washing the mouth every 
morning with lemon juice and afterwards rub- 
bing the teeth with a sage leaf. A toothache 
cure of the same date is: “Take mastick and 
chew it in’ your mouth till it is as soft as wax, 
then stop your teeth with it, if hollow, there 
remaining till it is consumed, and it will cer 
tainly cure you.” Another: “‘The tooth of a 
dead man carried about'a man presently sup- 
presses the pains_of teeth.” 

It is quite a mistaken idea that a hasty brash 
with the largest tooth-brush procurable will 
render the teeth secure from decay and kindred 
ills, yet Such ‘is the sum total of the care 
bestowed by the average man and woman upon 
the teeth. 

But far from being sufficient, the daily brush 
may’ éven prove. pernicious unless carried out 
with. svientific’ precaution. In the tirst place, 
the choice of brush is all important, and, ac- 
cording to the soft or hard texture of the gums, 
the size of the mouth, and evenness of the 
teeth themselves, must the selection be made. 
Again, it is necessary that all particles of 
food be removed from thé teeth before brush- 
ing, and for this purpose a quill toothpick is 
advisable, as one of silver is 2 dangerous 
weapon, breaking the and making 
cavities where none naturally exist. 

Savages are known to have fine teeth, and 
they have no absurd tooth apparatus for their 
toilet. 

The gums should be kept in good order. 
Tepid water may be used if cold is not liked, 
but hot water is injurious. An excellent wash 
for the teeth and guins is this: The juice of 
half a lemon, a spoonful of claret or port wine 
ten grains of sulphate of quinine, a few drop 
of eau-de-cologne. Mix and keep in a ‘well- 
stoppered bottle for use. A good dentist should 
always be consulted when the teeth begin to 
ache, but there are several ways of relieving 
pain temporarily. A cloth dipped ‘in boiling 
water placed against the aching spot will often 
give comfort. Painting the cheek with lemon 
juice, a hot flannel applied to the face, or hot 
water held in the mouth, are all harmless 
rnedis., = 

~ ‘TRAINED LIVES. 

Lives, like vines, must be trained, cut, 
guided, held. We call it education, and all 
life is just that, an unceasing cultivation, a 
filling with energy through apparent restric- 
tion. A man who has no definite aim in life 
cannot accomplish much. We each do our best 
service by inaping in a measuré ‘the direction 
of Gur powers, e is. best qualified to teach, 
another to mianufacture, another, to cure, 
another to nutse. and the fruit eomes to each 
in the fidelity'with which he is true to his gift. 
Moreover, this training must be constant if the 
result is to be excellent. No man ever knows 
so much that he cannot learn more. To cease 
to grow is to die; to think oneself proficient 
is to build the fire upon which our fruitless 
branches must crackle and go to ashes, On- 
ward! better. work, more wisdom, richer ser- 
vice-—these are-the cries of the men who at 
last shall have a harvest! 
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Whe Editor iz pleased to hear from hie 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantes of good faith. 





Sweet Vioret.—You might throw more 
wariath into your manner tewards the young 
man. It would hardly do to ask him to ex- 
plain himself, as he has never really made leve 
to you. He may not find it sg very inte- 
resting only to be permitted to escort you 
home from church—-never asked in where he 
may see you at so much better advantage. As 
you are nineteen, you might very properly 
receive the visits of a young man of good 
character 

Eruen.—-The growth of the poppy in British 
india is strictly confined to the districts of 
Behar and Benares, in Bengal, and its manu- 
facture has been a Government monopoly for 
more than a hundred years. When the crop 
is ripe the juice is collected and sent to the 
Government agencies at Ghazipur and Patna. 
Here it is dried to a certain consistency ‘and 
packed in chests containing about 150 pounds 
each. It is then sent down to Calcutta, dis- 
posed of by auction, at monthly sales, and 
exported chiefly to China, where it is eon- 
sumed by at least one million persons. 

Oxty Somernine.—To arystallize flowers 
construct or procure some baskets made with 
pliable copper wire into fanciful forms, and 
wrap them with gauze. Into these tie at the 
bottom violets, ferns and geranium leaves, in 
short, any flowers except full-blown’ roses, and 
sink them in # solution of alum—one pound of 
alum to one gallon of water—-after the solution 
has cooled. The colours will then be pre- 
served in their original beauty, and the crystal- 
lized aluny will hold better than when from @ 
hot solution. When there is formed a bright 
covering of crystals, rernove the basket care- 
fully and allow it to drip for twelve hours. 
These baskets not only make beautiful parlour 
ornaments, but preserve the freshness of the 
flowers for a long time. 

Coar or Arms.—i. Heraldry seems to have 
had its origin in the necessity of using some 
device to distinguish persons concealed by their 
armour while waging battle. From the use of 
the devices on garments is derived the phrase 
“ Coat-of-arms.” 2. There are arms of states, 
of communities, aud of persons and families. 
The first are those assumed by sovereign 
princes or by governments as distinguishing 
badges for their respective kingdoms, empires, 
or states; the second includes those of eccle- 
siastical, lay, asd municipal corporations. The 
third are insignia borne by individuals and 
families, generally by right of inheritance or 
of grant. All follow the same general heraldie 
rules, and are displayed on a shield or 
escutcheon, 





EFECTIVE 
SIGHT 


Many peopiasuffer from bad sight 

or films and specks. All such 
should send toSTEPHEN GREEN, 210, 
Lambeth Road, London, for his little book 
““How to Preserve the Eyesight." This tells 
of SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT 
a cure for all troubles of the eyes, eyelids 
and eyelashes, having 300 years’ reputa- 
tion as the best remedy. Supplied in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/- each by all 
chemists and stores. Please note that it 
retains its healing virtues for years. 
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Currous.—Your curiosity regarding the 
family history of the contributor named can- 
not, 
the medium of this department, as the ru 
governing it do not admit of the publication 
of private affairs connected with this journal. 

Warts Sxiv.—There is no preparation that 
will darken one’s skin permanently and not in- 
jure its texture. Walnut-juice will answer the 


purpose for a short time, but will gradually | 


wear off. Besides this, it is very apt to render 
the hue too dark and give a nondescript ap- 

rance to the surface to which it is applied. 
Yostumiers have cosmetic preparations for the 
purpose that are used in making up for a mas- 
querade or fancy-dress party. 


Aroma.—Coffee came into great repute in 
Arabia about 1454, and passed thence into 
Egypt and Syria, and thence in 1511 to Con- 
stantinople, where coffee-houses were opened 
in 1554. It was first brought to America 
about 1720. Some ascribe the discovery of 


coffee as a beverage to the prior of a monastery, | from its burrowing habits, and ursine opossum 
| from ite resemblance 


whe, being informed by a goat-herd that his 
cattle sometimes browsed upon the tree, and 
that they would then wake at night, and 
sport and bound upon the hills, became curious 
to prove its virtues. He accordingly gave it 
to his associates, upon whom it had an en- 
livening effect, and prevented sleepiness. 
is estimated that more than half the coffee used 
im the world is raised in Brazil. 

Ex-Darective.—Eugene Francois Vidocg 
was a noted French detective, who died in 
Paris on May 10, 1857. 
baker. 
his violent temper got him inte so many 
fights that he was soon the terror of his as8o- 
ciates. He began an adventurer, then a thief, 
and finally an army spy. He was imprisoned 
for forgery, but made his escape, and became 
connected with the Paris pelice as a private 
detective. His services having become very 
valuable, he was fully pardoned, and made 
chief of the safety brigade. He subsequently 
became a paper manufacturer, and a 
political detective, but met with no 
particular success, and died penniless. Many 
works which he did not write have appeared 
under his name. 

JeorcE.—-“ Greek fire” was a combustible 
composition, now unknown, but thought to have 
been principally naphtha, thrown from en- 
gines said to have been invented by Callinicus, 
an ingenious engineer of Heliopolis, in Syria, 
during the seventh century, in order to de- 
stroy the Saracens’ ships, which was effected 
by Pogonatus, the commander of Constantine’s 
fleet, and 30,000 men were killed. A so-called 
“Greek fire,” probably a solution of phosphorus 
in bisulphide of carbon, was employed at the 
siege of Charleston, U.S., in 1863. As now 
understood, “Greek fire” is simply @ solid, 
highly combustible composition, consisting of 
sulphur and phosphorns dissolved in the bi 
sulphide of carbon, to which-occasionally some 
mineral oil is added, with the view of increas- 
ing its incendiary powers. When the hquid is 
thrown on any surface exposed to the air the 
solvent evaporates, leaving a film of the phos- 
phorus, or sulphide of phosphorus, which then 
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| exempted from military service during a period 


It | 


| or four young at a birth. 


He began life as a | 
He possessed an athletic frame, and | , 
| but by mo means unimportant. 


| quantities of the same effusion of coffee, then 


‘Tenpervoot.—Enlarged joints and bunions | 
may be considerably reduced by the applica- 
tion of tinoture of iodine to them. It should be 
used at least two or three times a day, and in 
liberal quantities. The best vehicle for its ap- 
plication is a soft camel’s-hair brush. 

Mitttany Man.—It is hardly possible that 
a man whose legs are slightly bowed would be 


ELLALINE.—Munkacsy’s painting of “ Chry 
before Pilate” was coumaieded pra Me, 
The size of the canvas is 24 by 17 feet, and the 
figures, of which there are thirty-six, ar. life. 
size, The artist was one year in executing the 
work, designing and sketching each tizun 
separately before placing it on the main canyas. 

Fare Onz.—How will the following suit 
you?— ' 

Laugh, lady, at thy. lovers much, 
If their delusion should be such— 
Zanies in that—to think, these days, 
Zeal does not stand a better plight 
In love's sweet race, than sighing lays 
Exactly like the one I write. 


of war. However, if such malformation should 
amount to a deformity, he would, doubtless be 
excused from service, and allowed to become 
an honorary member of a volunteer corps. If 
this trouble is treated in early childhood, 
the legs may be easily straightened by means 
of specially constructed instruments ; but there 
is but little chance for its successful treatment 
in adults. 

Womsat.—The generic name of wombat, a 
herbivorous anima!, inbabiting New South 
Wales and South Australia, means pouched 
rat. It is also called badger by the colonists 
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to a small bear. It is 
two or three feet long, plump, with a thick 
coat of long, greyish-brown woolly hair. The 
head is large, wide, flat, and rabbit-like, with 
upper lip cleft, and small eyes and ears; legs 
short and nearly equal, and the feet five-toed, | 
all except the small inner one on the hind feet | 
with long claws; tail half an inch, nearly | 
naked. It is easily domesticated, and has three | 
In the mountainous | 
districts of Australia its flesh is preferred to | 
that of all other animals. 

Exste.—The cookery of milk is very simple, | 
“ That there | ¢F 34 
is an appreciable difference between raw and 
boiled milk may be proved,” says Professor 
W. Mattieu Williams, “by taking equal quan- 
tities of each—the boiled sample having been 
allowed to cool down—adding them to equal 
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critically tasting the mixtures. The difference 
is sufficient to have long since established the 
practice among all skilful cooks of always 
using boiled milk for making coffee. I have 
tried a similar experiment on tea, and find 
that in this case the cold milk is preferable. 
Why this should be—why boiled milk should 
be better for coffee and raw milk for tea—I 
cannot tell.” If any of my readers have not 
done so already, let them try similar experi- | 
ments with condensed milk, and I have no 
dovbt that the verdict of the majority will be 
that it is passable with coffee, but very objec- 
tionable in tea. 

Concreve.—Bean Brummel was a celebrated 
Englishman of fashion, who flourished in the 
early part of last century. His father left him 
a large sum of money, but Brummel’s extrava- 
gence soon dissipated that. He was for many 
years a favourite with the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George TY. Brummel was the most 
insolent man of his time, and offended every- 
body. He at last offended the Prince of Wales 
by saying to him, at an entertainment, 
“George, ring the bell,” the belil-cord happen- 
ing to be near the Prince’s right hand. The 
Prince rang the bell, aud when a servant ap- | 
peared in answer to the summons, the Prince 
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symptoms from which women so oft a suffer. 
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gaid: “Mr, Brumme!’s carriage.” This was 
sawdust, lime, wet sacking, or carpeting——in! understood as a dismissal, and. from that 
fact, any material which will exclude the air) time Brummel’s dareer was downward. He 
from the fire---are used in extinguishing the | finally died in a hospital for mendicants in 
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CURES OYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 


SHILLING BOTTLES. BNTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
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